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The  Royal  Uni  containing  the  remains 
of  the  Queen  Grandmother  of  Thai¬ 
land  being  carried  in  procession  in 
Bangkok  in  April. 


A  swollen  raindrop  rolls  off  a  leaf  and 
falls  on  a  leaf  below.  On  the  impact,  the 
lower  leaf  is  deflected;  for  an  instant  it 
becomes  the  blade  of  a  paddle-wheel. 

for  an  instant  it  is  driven. 

From  the  top  of  a  giant  cataract  to 
the  power-house  below,  a  torrent 
of  water  is  directed  down  a  man-made 
flume  to  whirl  the  blades  of  a  turbine. 

'Phe  turbine  is  geared  to  a  dynamo. 

At  this  point,  where  water  power  becomes 
electrical  power,  Crompton  Parkinson 
take  over.  There  have  been  few  major 
developments  in  the  control  of  electricity 
with  which  this  Company  has  not  been 
associated.  And  so  long  as  there  is 
electricity,  and  from  whatsoever  source  it 
is  made,  Crompton  Parkinson  will  continue 
to  develop  machinery  and  equipment 
for  its  transmission,  measurement, 
regulation  and  utilisation. 
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avid  now  In  the  Museum  of  Indian  An. 
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EX  ORIENTE  LUX 


yHE  Buddha  Jayanti,  the  year  of  celebrations  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  2,500th  anniversary  of  Buddha’s  death, 
began  with  the  full  moon  on  May  24.  The  many  ceremonial 
lod  cultural  programmes  planned  for  this  period,  particularly 
in  Ceylon,  India  and  Burma,  inevitably  suggest  that  some- 
dung  of  wider  import  than  a  Buddhist  revival  is  intended. 
The  festival  year  bears  the  earmarks  of  a  coming  renaissance 
for  South-East  Asia. 

The  glories  of  past  history  will  be  re-illumined  by  the 
light  of  Buddha’s  teachings  of  peaceful  ways.  A  fresh,  great 
impetus  will  be  given  to  all  forms  of  the  arts  that  flourished 
lor  centuries  after  Buddha,  and  which  still  rouse  the  world’s 
wonder  at  their  form  and  beauty.  Through  seminaries  and 
conferences,  Asia  will  proclaim  her  aspirations  in  many  fields. 
All  this  is  of  vital  interest  far  beyond  the  confines  of 
Buddhism  proper.  Western  Buddhist  scholars  claim  that  it 
wis  the  European  orientalists,  especially  the  British,  who  in 
the  last  century  re-discovered  Buddhism.  As  a  reminder  of 
the  universality  of  man’s  heritage  the  claim  is  just,  but  it 
onnot  detraa  from  the  Asian-ness  of  the  creed.  Buddhism 
his  remained  an  effective,  living  religious  philosophy  in  most 
Asian  countries. 

The  Sixth  Great  Buddhist  Council,  which  has  been  sit- 
Qng  for  two  years  in  Rangoon,  completed  its  labours  only 
with  the  opening  of  the  Buddha  Jayanti.  Large  numbers  of 
scholars  and  hhikkhus  from  Burma,  Ceylon,  Thailand,  Laos, 
Cimbodia  and  other  countries,  including  some  in  Europe, 
prepared  an  authoritative  version  of  the  Buddhist  scriptures 
in  Pali.  This  will  soon  be  available  for  translation  to  other 
knguages,  thus  fulfilling  a  long-standing  need.  Since  the  pub¬ 
lication  in  1879  of  Sir  Edwin  Arnold’s  famous  verse-epic 
The  Light  of  Asia,  the  West  has  paid  increasing  anention, 
both  intellectual  and  spiritual,  to  Buddhism. 

The  image  of  Buddha  is  itself  a  fascinating  subject.  No 
portrait  of  Buddha  is  known  to  have  existed,  but  centuries 
ifter  his  death,  a  composite  image  of  the  highest  human  piety, 
bvc,  tolerance,  and  self-less  intelligence  came  into  being  as 
bis  likeness.  As  an  artistic  achievement  it  remains  unsur- 
pMsed.  From  Afghanistan  to  Indonesia,  from  Japan  to 
Ceylon,  in  sculptures,  murals,  painting  and  handicrahs,  this 
bnage  of  Buddha  recurs,  exercising  a  deep  influence  on  the 


people.  This  is  so  even  for  those  who  do  not  know  his  teach¬ 
ings  or  the  story  of  his  great  renunciation.  The  inspiration  of 
Buddhism  seems  germane  to  life  and  thought  in  Asia,  trans¬ 
cending  all  its  religious  forms  and  practices,  including  those 
of  Buddhism  itself.  In  this  circumstance  it  can  be  under¬ 
stood  why  secular  India,  where  Buddhism  has  been  extina 
for  a  thousand  years,  should  be  welcoming  pilgrims  from  all 
over  Asia  and  the  world  to  celebrate  Buddha  Jayanti  on  her 
soil.  When  the  General  Assembly  of  Unesco  is  held  in  Delhi 
next  November,  scientists,  educationists  and  cultural  workers 
from  all  parts  will  be  able  to  participate  in  the  feast  of  cul¬ 
ture  the  Government  of  India  is  preparing  for  their  benefit. 
The  same  is  true  of  Ceylon.  Buddhists  from  Europe  and 
America  will  go  there  to  share  in  Ceylon’s  celebrations.  The 
Christian,  Muslim  and  Hindu  populations  of  the  island  are  at 
one  with  the  Buddhist  majority  in  transforming  the  Buddha 
Jayanti  into  a  year  of  joyous  national  self-assertion. 

Today  we  hear  less  than  we  used  to  of  “Asian  hordes  ” 
and  the  “  yellow  peril.’’  Nevertheless  the  bogies  are  still  kept 
alive,  primarily  by  some  western  specialists  in  the  field  of 
population  and  strategy,  and  considerable  numbers  are  still 
beguiled  by  their  plausible-seeming  theories.  Yet  two  im¬ 
portant  material  considerations  militate  against  them.  Firstly, 
Asia  neither  could  in  any  foreseeable  period  of  time  conceiv¬ 
ably  challenge  western  military  superiority,  nor  would  it  even 
aspire,  in  the  era  of  peace  that  seems  to  be  hesitating  on  the 
threshold  of  the  world,  to  anything  except  to  catch  up  in 
technical  and  cultural  achievement.  Secondly,  a  sort  of 
double  insurance  is  provided  by  the  Asian  bent  towards 
Socialism  and  planned  industrialisation,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  recollection  of  its  Buddhist  past.  In  all  history  there  has 
never  been  a  Buddhist  war — on  the  contrary,  the  Emperor 
Asoka,  and  many  other  kings  under  Buddhist  persuasion, 
altogether  renounced  war.  Christianity  and  Islam,  which 
fought  each  other  as  natural  enemies,  intruding  into  Asia 
with  swords  raised,  now  live  there,  acclimatised  and  mel¬ 
lowed.  Even  Hinduism,  which  ejeaed  Buddhism  from  India, 
accepts  it  as  both  the  essence  and  the  aura  of  India. 

Yet  in  the  western  sense  Buddhinn  is  not  a  religion  at 
all,  subscribing  neither  to  God  nor  to  Church.  In  its  heyday, 
Buddhist  missionaries  from  India  went  out  into  all  the 
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neighbouring  countries.  They  went  in  great  numbers  and  heritage  of  peace-loving  artistry. 

carried  with  them  Asoka’s  call  to  the  princes  and  ordinary  In  the  altered  conditions  of  the  mid-twentieth  centuiy, 

people  to  accept  this  “  greatest  of  gifts,”  the  Dhamma  of  religious  proselytisation  is  out  of  place,  nor  could  Asia  in  tk 

brotherly  love,  of  justice,  truth  and  tolerance.  Buddhism  be-  jet-and-nuclear  age  impress  the  West  by  offering  spirituil 

came  a  world  religion  as  well  as  a  source  of  artistic  and  solutions  for  current  problems.  Yet  while  paying  tribute  u 
architectural  inspiration.  Even  in  those  countries  of  Asia  in  the  Buddha  Jayanti,  Asians  may  be  entitled  to  feel  tha 
which  it  is  no  longer  a  social  force,  such  as  India  or  China,  pancha  shila  (the  Five  Principles  of  nations  living  togethe 

the  temples,  stupas,  and  caves  are  still  regarded  as  a  national  in  peace)  is  no  mean  gift  from  Asia  to  the  rest  of  the  world 


NEXT  MOVES  IN  SINGAPORE 


^^HAT  has  been  singularly  lacking  in  all  the  discussion  that 

has  been  raging  around  the  question  of  Singapore  in  the 
past  few  weeks  is  a  firm  idea  on  the  colony’s  future.  The 
ideas  so  readily  bandied  about  have  ben  based  on  motives  that 
in  the  last  analysis  will  not  work. 

The  Colonial  Office  case  is  simple :  for  as  long  as  Singa- 
(>ore  is  needed  as  a  British  strategic  base,  nothing  can  be 
sanctioned  that  will,  in  the  near  or  distant  future,  jeopardise 
its  retention.  If  nothing  else,  it  is  possible  to  concede  frank¬ 
ness  to  the  British  Government. 

David  Marshall,  it  is  sad  to  say,  was  trying  during  the 
London  negotiations  to  sell  the  idea  of  David  Marshall.  To 
the  Chief  Minister,  Singapore  appears  as  a  microcosm  of  the 
world  with  a  number  of  different  races,  Malay,  Chinese, 
British,  Indian,  and  others,  living  alongside  one  another  with 
their  trivial  antagonisms  bedevilling  good  relations  and  har¬ 
monious  living.  He  saw  himself  as  the  deus  ex  machina  — 
leading  the  people  through  moderate  reasonableness  to  pros¬ 
perity,  peace  and  satisfaction.  This  is  an  admirable  ideal,  but 
it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  the  British  Government,  lot^ng 
at  the  practical  realities  of  the  situation  with  their  own  ends 
in  view,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  solution  they 
could  not  support. 

If  the  British  Government  is  going  to  hand  over  inde¬ 
pendence  to  the  Colony  while  retaining  external  defence  in 
its  own  hands,  it  is  going  to  hand  over  to  someone  who  can 
maintain  this  situation  even  under  pressure  from  within.  As 
neither  David  Marshall,  nor  anyone  else,  could  do  such  a 
thing,  the  Colonial  Office  would  rather  not  give  anjrhing 
away,  and  retain  control  itself.  This  is,  of  course,  a  short 
sighted  policy,  and  recent  events  in  C5rprus  prove  that  such 
a  position  will  eventually  become  untenable.  But  from  the 
official  British  point  of  view  Singapore  can  be  retained  as  a 
workable  British  base  for  a  longer  period  if  control  is  exer¬ 
cised  from  London,  than  it  could  if  Mr.  Marshall  had  been 
given  the  powers  he  desired. 

The  alternative  to  Mr.  Marshall’s  Labour  Front  Govern¬ 
ment  which  the  British  must  consider  is  either  a  Liberal 
Socialist  yes-man  administration,  or  a  Government  controlled 
by  the  People’s  Action  Party.  This  latter  alternative  is  one 


that  will  not  have  escaped  attention  in  London,  and  it  i 
known  that  if — it  might  almost  be  said  to  be  when — Mr.  Let 
Kuan  Yew,  leader  of  the  PAP  comes  to  London  to  negotiiit 
for  Singapore’s  merdeka,  his  demands  will  be  total.  White¬ 
hall  is  aware,  however,  that  even  Mr.  Lee  has  not  yet  got  i 
firm  idea  in  his  head  about  what  he  would  do  with  a  com¬ 
pletely  free  Singapore.  If  he  has  such  an  idea,  he  has  not 
yet  exponuded  it.  This  is  the  biggest  advantage  the  Britii 
Government  now  holds. 

Almost  everyone  in  Singapore  admits  that  the  islaod 
could  not  stand  on  its  own  as  an  independent  and  viable 
sovereign  country.  And  there  is  also  agreement  that  it  mua 
in  the  long  run  form  part  of  Malaya.  On  this  issue  the  BritiA 
Govenunent  might  be  said  to  have  Tunku  Abdul  Rahmn 
on  its  side.  He  is  dead  set  against  taking  a  Chinese  dominated 
Singapore  under  his  wing  as  long  as  racial  differences  stHl 
exist  between  Malays  and  Chinese  in  the  Federation.  This  it 
something  towards  which  Mr.  Lee  Kuan  Yew  might  proft- 
ably  turn  his  attention.  Everyone  knows  that  the  Chinese  it 
the  Federation  and  in  Singapore  must  take  their  place  « 
nationals  of  the  new  Malayan  nation,  and  it  is  the  lack  of 
solution  to  this  question  which  is  helping  to  put  the  brake  os 
Singapore’s  freedom  from  colonial  rule.  It  is  something  the 
people  and  their  leaders  will  have  to  work  out  for  themselves 
The  British  do  not  want  to  lose  Singapore,  and  it  is  to  bt 
expected  that  they  will  do  nothing  that  would  help  to 
accelerate  their  departure. 

But  there  are  dangers.  The  frustration  now  felt  in  Singi- 
pore  at  the  refusal  of  the  Colonial  Office  to  have  anythini 
to  do  with  merdeka  at  this  time,  might  well  begin  to  sho* 
itself  in  violent  ways.  The  people  will  be  justified  in  believisg 
that  Britain  is  forcing  them  to  fight  for  their  freedont  li 
such  violent  expression  is  turned  inwards,  one  race  againk 
another,  as  it  might  well  be,  the  final  solution  for  Singapoi 
might  become  more  difficult  to  achieve.  Unity  of  purposes 
needed  in  Singapore  more  now  than  at  any  time,  and  if  sons 
of  the  outstanding  difficulties  that  now  exist,  particularly 
those  with  the  Federation  of  Malaya,  can  be  smoothed  out,  i 
sound  and  incontrovertible  idea  should  emerge  for  the  futuR 
of  Singapore  that  the  British  Government  might  find  difficok 
to  rejea. 
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INDIA’S  SOCIALIST  EXPERIMENT 


yHE  new  policy  for  industry  which  Mr.  Nehru  announced 
in  the  Indian  Parliament  last  month  makes  provision  for 
■ationalisation  in  India  on  a  scale  larger  than  the  Labour 
Party  in  Great  Britain  has  ever  been  prepared  to  commit 
kself  to.  The  announcement  followed  closely  on  the  decision 
taken  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Congress  Party  that  the 
country  must  embrace  a  Socialist  pattern  of  society  if  the 
second  live  year  plan,  on  which  India  is  shortly  to  embark 
in  earnest,  is  to  be  a  success.  The  new  policy  (which  is  in 
effect  a  revision  of  the  Government’s  intentions  towards 
industry  adopted  eight  years  ago)  is  a  bold  one,  and  if  it  is 
carried  through  with  the  right  balance  of  stringency  and 
flexibility,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  success. 

The  Government’s  present  intention  falls  into  three 
categories.  The  State  will,  in  the  first  place,  assume  direct 
and  exclusive  responsibility  for  the  initiation  and  running  of 
new  industrial  undertakings.  This  covers  almost  the  whole 
field  of  heavy  industry  and  the  generation  of  electricity. 
Secondly,  those  enterprises  like  chemicals,  machine  tools, 
minerals,  and  road  and  sea  transport,  now  in  private  hands, 
are  to  become  progressively  State-owned.  The  remaining 
industries,  of  smaller  manufactured  goods  for  example,  will 
be  left  to  the  initiative  of  the  private  sector.  The  policy 
already  shows  itself  to  be  somewhat  flexible  as  far  as  existing 
private  enterprises  are  concerned,  but  Mr.  Nehru  made  it 
quite  clear  that  privately  owned  industries  must  fit  into  the 
social  and  economic  policy  of  the  State. 

The  decision  to  undertake  this  vast  programme  of 
nationalisation  was  bom  of  necessity.  The  National  Develop¬ 
ment  G)uncil  of  the  Indian  Government,  after  careful  de¬ 
liberation  of  all  the  factors  and  difficulties  involved,  quite 
tightly  took  the  view  that  the  Indian  people  would  not  be 
inspired  with  enthusiasm  by  half  measures.  Only  something 
really  big  and  national  in  concept  can  hope  to  capture  their 
imagination.  With  a  country  as  large  as  India  the  problem 
is  to  get  the  inspiration  for  progress  and  development  right 
down  to  the  village  level.  With  this  in  view  special  emphasis 
has  been  laid  on  the  part  cottage  industries  are  to  play  in 
the  plan. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  development  of  small  industries  at 
village  level  will  create  employment  on  a  wide  scale  and  give 
an  impetus  to  the  people’s  enthusiasm  for  the  plan  as  a  whole. 
The  next  few  months  should  see  an  increase  in  tempo,  but 
already  Indians  are  talking  of  the  need  for  India  to  subor¬ 
dinate  everything  to  concentration  on  the  implementation  of 
of  the  five  year  plan. 

Some  critics  in  India  have  said  that  the  plan  is  un¬ 
realistic  and  over  ambitious,  and  they  ask  where  the  Govern¬ 
ment  intends  to  get  the  money  to  finance  such  vast  under¬ 
takings.  It  is  certainly  true  that  external  aid  already  allocated 
or  promised  is  nowhere  near  the  amount  India  is  going  to 
need.  And  the  money  is  unlikely  to  be  raised  in  the  country 
itself  by  additional  taxation,  even  though  the  governments 


of  the  various  States  have  each  been  given  targets  which  they 
are  supposed  to  reach.  The  problem  facing  India  in  this 
connection  is  how  best  she  can  attraa  foreign  capital  and 
investment,  and  increase  her  overseas  trade.  Businessmen  in 
the  West  are  normally  very  cautious  about  investing  in  a 
country  which  is  setting  off  on  the  path  of  large  scale 
nationalisation,  and  this  caution  may  well  be  increased  by  the 
faa  that  no  mention  was  made  in  the  Indian  Prime  Minister’s 
announcement  of  compensation  to  those  enterprises  eventually 
to  be  taken  over  by  the  State.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  India  would  not  honour  contracts 
undertaken  by  western,  or  other  outside,  industrial  enterprises. 

It  is  not  overstating  the  case  to  say  that  India’s  second 
five  year  plan  is  the  greatest  and  most  imponant  experiment 
yet  undertaken  in  non-G)mmunist  Asia.  What  India  will  be 
attempting  to  do,  over  the  next  five  years  or  more,  is  to 
achieve  an  industrial  revolution  and  economic  transformation 
as  d3mamically  and  completely  as  China,  but  within  a  demo¬ 
cratic  framework.  This  is  not  going  to  be  easy.  The  sense 
of  purpose  which  the  regime  in  China  gave  to  the  Chinese 
people  right  from  the  moment  the  Kuomintang  were  defeated, 
was  largely  possible  because  of  the  impetus  of  revolution,  and 
the  surge  of  feelings  after  the  overthrow  of  a  tyranny.  India 
has  no  equivalent  springboard,  and  many  people  have 
questioned  whether  she  will  be  able  to  make  a  success  of  the 
socialisation  of  India  without  employing  the  same  rigid  safe¬ 
guards  that  are  apparent  in  China.  Certainly,  India’s  experi¬ 
ment  may  at  the  start  seem  pedestrian  by  contrast,  and  as  it 
gathers  momentum  the  rest  of  Asia  will  be  watching  to  see 
whether  democratic  socialism  can  produce  results  as  quickly 
as  Communist  socialism.  This  is  the  essence  of  India’s  ex¬ 
periment.  Some  of  the  things  India  is  likely  to  do  during  the 
course  of  her  socialisation  may  not  meet  favour  in  the  West, 
and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  there  will  be  accusations  that 
India  has  leamt  too  closely  from  Marxism  or  Russia  or 
China.  Criticism  matters  less  than  success.  Democratic 
socialism  has  not  so  far  shown  in  practice  that  its  initial 
dynamism  can  be  sustained.  India  has  the  opportunity  to  lead 
the  way. 


Comment 


Viet  Nam  Impasse 

'T^HE  message  sent  jointly  by  Great  Britain  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  co-chairmen  of  the  1954  Geneva  Conference,  to 
the  Government  of  North  and  South  Viet  Nam  last  month, 
openly  recognised  that  the  letter  of  the  Geneva  agreement  on 
free  elections  in  July  can  no  longer  be  honoured.  Although 
the  recognition  of  this  fact  brought  some  satisfaction  in  Saigon, 
the  message  was  condemned  in  general  terms  because  it  main- 
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tained  the  objective  of  the  decisions  taken  at  Geneva  that 
North  and  South  must  at  some  time  consult  together  on  the 
organisation  of  country-wide  elections. 

In  drafting  the  message  both  Great  Britain  and  Soviet 
Russia  conceded  some  points  in  an  effort  to  maintain  peace  in 
Indo-China  after  next  month.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  for 
speculation  how  long  the  co-chairmen  are  willing  to  wait  for 
the  South  to  agree  with  them  about  holding  elections.  And 
what  course  of  action  is  open  to  the  USSR  and  Britain  if 
Mr.  Diem  continues  to  be  adamant  in  his  refusal  to  be  a 
party  to  elections?  What  is  going  to  break  the  impasse  of 
London,  Moscow,  Delhi,  Peking,  and  Hanoi  on  one  side 
pressing  for  elections,  and  Saigon  and  Washington  on  the 
other  believing  that  they  should  be  avoided  at  all  costs?  The 
worry  in  the  United  States  is  that  free  elections  throughout 
the  whole  of  Viet  Nam  would  advance  the  cause  of  Com¬ 
munism  in  Asia,  not  by  armed  revolution  (which  it  is  possible 
to  condemn),  but  by  a  free  choice  of  the  people.  The  United 
States  will  not  only  not  stand  by  and  watch  this  happen,  they 
will  use  the  whole  weight  of  their  status  in  the  world  to 
actively  prevent  it.  What  can  anyone  who  believes  in  the 
unity  of  Viet  Nam  do  about  that? 

One  solution  shows  itself  in  the  co-chairmen’s  message, 
where  they  say  that  if  it  is  necessary  to  ensure  the  fulfilment 
of  the  Geneva  agreement,  they  would  be  prepared  to  convene 
another  conference.  The  reply  from  Saigon  to  the  message 
shows,  according  to  reports,  that  Mr.  Diem  has  not  been 
influenced  one  bit  by  the  reiteration  from  Russia  and  Britain 
of  the  aims  of  the  Geneva  accord.  He  steadfastly  refuses  to 
be  bound  by  Geneva.  A  new  conference  would  seem,  in  these 
circumstances,  to  be  the  only  step  forward  that  can  now  be 
taken.  Nothing  will  be  achieved  by  letting  matters  drag  on. 

At  a  fresh  conference  the  United  States  position  might 
be  made  clear,  and  some  frank  talking  might  produce  a  com¬ 
promise  which  would  still  have  the  unity  of  Viet  Nam  as  its 
immediate  objective.  No  avenue  should  be  left  unexplored.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  North  Viet  Nam  would  ever  agree  to  the 
sort  of  solution  envisaged  by  America,  but  if  Hanoi  is  willing 
to  make  some  concessions,  and  there  is  every  sign  that  it  is, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  Viet  Nam  question  should  remain 
unresolved  just  because  the  United  States  thinks  it  is  right 
and  everyone  else  is  wrong. 

We  have  suggested  before  in  these  columns  that  a 
solution  may  lie  in  paving  the  way  for  moderate  Vietnamese 
elements,  of  which  there  are  many  both  in  France  and  Indo- 
China,  to  take  over  control  in  Saigon,  and  begin  to  work 
together  with  the  Viet  Minh  even  before  elections  take  place. 
It  is  known  that  Hanoi  is  not  opposed  to  this  idea.  Some  sort 
of  loose  federation  between  North  and  South,  with  a  con¬ 
stitutional  figurehead  might  have  a  chance  of  success.  This 
sort  of  method  would  at  least  have  the  merit  of  being  a  step 
in  the  direction  of  Vietnamese  unity,  and  the  subsequent 
election  might  result  in  a  government  which  contains  a 
number  of  non-Communist  leaders.  It  would  not  be  difficult 
to  make  such  a  plan  work,  the  trouble  would  be  to  get  the 
moderate  elements  into  Saigon  in  the  first  place,  for  anyone 
who  opposes  Diem  is  branded  as  a  pro-Communist  by  the 
United  States.  Indeed,  the  attitude  in  Washington,  trans¬ 
planted  into  South  Viet  Nam,  is  that  anyone  who  believes  in 
the  unity  of  the  country  must  be  pro-Communist.  This  is  the 
chief  stumbling  block  at  the  present  time,  and  one  which 
Great  Britain  is  fully  aware  of  but  never  mentions. 


India’s  New  States 

JNSTEAD  of  the  twenty-nine  States  of  four  different 
categories  as  at  present,  India  will  soon  have  only  fifteen 
States  of  equal  status,  and  seven  “  Union  Territories  ”  under 
the  central  administration.  The  States  Reorganisation  Bill 
presented  to  the  Indian  Parliament  last  March  is  expected  to 
be  passed  into  law  by  the  middle  of  July.  All  necessary 
measures  will  be  taken  quickly  so  that  all  the  new  States  wiD 
have  come  into  being  by  October  and  early  November. 

The  new-look  map  of  India  will  then  show  the  following 
fifteen  States:  Andhra-Telengana,  Assam,  Bihar,  Gujerat, 
Kerala,  Madhya  Pradesh,  Madras,  Maharashtra,  Mysore, 
Orissa,  Punjab,  Rajasthan,  Uttar  Pradesh,  West  Bengal,  and 
Jammu  and  Kashmir.  The  Union  Territories,  each  for  special 
reasons  having  been  recommended  for  at  least  an  initial 
period  of  administration  under  Delhi,  are  as  follows :  Bombay 
City,  Delhi  City,  Himachal  Pradesh,  Manipur,  Tripura, 
Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands,  and  the  Laccadive,  Minicoy 
and  Maidive  islands.  In  the  new  States,  interim  legislatures 
will  function  till  the  next  general  elections,  in  which  voting 
will  take  place  both  for  the  Legislative  Assemblies  of  the  new 
States  and  the  Indian  Parliament — the  Lok  Sabha  and  the 
Rajya  Sabha. 

Mr.  Nehru  has  given  his  assurance  that  these  elections 
will  be  held  within  the  time-limit  provided  by  the  Indian  Con¬ 
stitution,  which  means  they  will  probably  take  place  in  March, 
1957.  Meanwhile,  the  interim  State  legislatures  and  adminis-  | 
trations  will  have  to  tackle  the  problem  of  boundary  adjust-  | 
ments,  the  apportionment  of  assets  and  liabilities,  and  the 
numerous  other  matters  of  common  or  overlapping  interests. 
Some  States  will  need  new  capitals,  and  most  will  have  to 
redraw  their  constituency  boundaries.  It  looks  almost  as 
though  the  interim  administrations  will  be  biting  off  more 
than  they  can  chew  in  the  allotted  time.  Yet  considering  that 
since  independence  in  1947,  six  hundred-odd  princely  States 
have  been  incorporated  into  the  existing  provinces,  and  new 
States  created,  necessitating  extensive  redrawing  of  boundaries 
throughout  the  country,  the  cohesion  maintained  is  astonishing. 

The  widespread  demand  that  led  the  Government  to  em¬ 
bark  on  the  reorganisation  of  States,  and  the  local  agitation, 
even  including  rioting  in  some  places,  that  followed  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  States  Reorganisation  Commission  report  last 
October,  were  at  no  time  directed  against  Indian  unity  as  a 
whole.  In  view  of  India’s  “  teeming  millions,”  and  the  major 
survery  involved  in  the  redrawing  of  most  of  the  State 
boundaries,  the  unrest  was  negligible,  and  of  very  short 
duration. 

For  such  as  it  was,  however,  the  Indian  Government  can¬ 
not  be  entirely  absolved  from  blame.  For  centuries  the  only 
national  diversities  within  the  unity  of  India  have  been  those 
of  languages.  It  was  on  this  basis  that  under  British  rule,  the 
Congress  Party  laid  down  its  policy  of  reorganisation  of  the 
States.  Hence  the  Government’s  partial  retreat  from  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  linguistic  homogeneity  of  each  State  was  bound 
to  strike  some  resistance.  Mr.  Nehru  is  known  to  admire  the 
Soviet  system  of  nationalties,  yet  he  appears  to  have  been 
influenced  by  the  prognostications  of  those  timid  people  who 
believed  that  Indian  unity  would  be  endangered  by  linguistic 
and  provincial  nationalism.  The  indications  are,  however,  that 
the  country  is  impatient  to  sweep  these  essential  preliminaries 
out  of  the  way  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  get  down  to  the 
real  job  of  industrialisation  and  expansion  of  the  economy. 
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Bitter  Pill  for  Mr.  Rhee 

CONSIDERING  the  iron  grip  that  Syngman  Rhee’s  Liberal 
'^Party  organisation  exercises  on  the  political  scene  in  South 
Korea,  it  is  something  of  a  triumph  for  the  Democratic 
Party  that  its  candidates  managed  to  poll  so  many  votes  in 
the  recent  presidential  election.  It  came  as  a  surprise  to  every¬ 
one,  and  a  bitter  blow  to  Mr.  Rhee,  that  Mr.  Chang  Myun, 
of  the  Democrats,  was  elected  to  the  office  of  Vice-President. 


it  is  idle  to  pretend  that  the  results  indicate  the  real 
wishes  of  the  people.  No  one  can  possibly  know  how  they 
would  vote  if  conditions  were  such  as  to  allow  each  voter  to 
feel  absolutely  and  entirely  free  to  put  his  mark  against  the 
man  whom  he  thought  best  for  the  post.  Nothing  very  much 
can  be  expected  from  an  election  in  which  the  chief  oppo¬ 
sition  presidential  candidate  dies  mysteriously  just  before 
polling  day,  and  in  which  the  opposition  vice-presidential 
candidates  is  forced  into  hiding  because  he  fears  attempts  on 
his  life. 

However,  the  large  votes  recorded  against  Syngman 
Rhee.  and  the  proximity  of  Mr.  Chang  in  high  office,  might 
have  a  long  term  effect  upon  the  conduct  of  Government 
affairs.  But  for  the  time  being  Mr.  Rhee  and  the  Liberals  want 
to  continue  to  have  things  their  own  way.  The  President  has 
rejected  the  idea  of  a  coalition  without  a  second  thought,  and 
in  an  effort  to  perpetuate  his  personal  control  over  the  new 
Cabinet  he  has  dropped  two  members  from  the  previous 
Cabinet  who,  although  they  were  members  of  the  President’s 
own  party,  had  the  temerity  on  occasions  to  challenge  him. 

So  far  Mr.  Rhee  has  shown  no  concern  at  the  waning  of 
his  popularity.  Whether  this  preoccupation  with  himself  will 
mean  that  some  of  the  badly  needed  reforms  in  the  domestic 
i  field  will  never  be  undertaken,  is  not  yet  certain.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  has  shown  itself  to  be  too  inefficient  and  self-centred  to 
tackle  the  problem  of  the  dreadful  living  conditions  in  South 
Korea,  and  it  has  been  too  ready  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  outside 
help. 

Mr.  Chang’s  position  is  not  an  enviable  one,  for  he  has 
been  warned  by  the  President  to  stay  away  from  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  policy.  But  as  time  goes 
on,  and  Syngman  Rhee  gets  older,  the  Vice-President  may  be 
able  to  rally  Liberal  members  over  to  his  side.  He  seems  con¬ 
fident  that  he  can  do  this.  At  all  events,  the  elections  have 
shown  that  the  hard  pressed  Korean  people  are  not  content 
to  lie  down  under  the  personality  of  one  man  for  ever,  and 
in  electing  Mr.  Chang  to  the  vice-presidential  post,  they  have 
brought  into  the  limelight  someone  who  could  eventually 
make  an  able  successor  to  the  ailing  and  failing  Mr.  Rhee. 


Pakistan’s  Political  Crisis 

'pHE  announcement  last  month  of  Pakistan’s  first  five  year 
plan  for  economic  development  has  been  completely  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  crises  which  have  occurred  in  East  and  West 
Pakistan.  Just  at  a  time  when  the  country  should  be  moving 
towards  a  greater  cohesion,  it  is  riven  with  disagreement  and 
discontent. 

The  actual  situation  about  the  presentation  of  the  East 
Pakistan  budget  which  precipitated  the  suspension  of  the 
Legislature  in  Dacca,  and  the  assumption  by  the  President  of 


full  powers,  was  a  pure  technicality.  It  has  been  apparent  for 
some  time  that  criticism  of  the  central  Government  in  Karachi 
has  been  growing  in  East  Pakistan.  The  United  Front  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Sarkar  has  been  in  an  insecure  position  since 
Mr.  Fazlul  Haq,  the  United  Front  leader,  came  to  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  Muslim  League  leaders  in  Karachi  last  year  to 
give  them  his  support,  at  the  price  of  making  him  Governor 
of  the  East,  thus  keeping  Mr.  H.  S.  Suhrawardy,  of  the  Awami 
League  Opposition,  out  of  the  post  of  Prime  Minister. 

Meanwhile  the  food  situation  in  East  Pakistan  has  gone 
from  bad  to  worse  until  now  it  has  taken  on  the  proportions 
of  a  famine.  The  Government  has  shown  little  competence  in 
handling  this  situation,  and  its  lack  of  initiative  has  succeeded 
in  accelerating  the  growing  resentment  against  it.  It  was  only 
to  be  expected  that  Opposition  members  should  take  the 
opportunity  of  the  Assembly’s  first  meeting  since  the  crisis  of 
May  1954  to  challenge  the  competence  of  the  Government. 
Nothing  has  occurred  which  has  lessened  the  feeling  among 
Bengalis  that  their  affairs  are  dominated  by  Karachi,  and  as 
long  as  the  central  Government  continues  to  frustrate  all 
attempts  at  the  exercise  of  Parliamentary  democracy  in  East 
Pakistan  discontent  will  grow.  Presidential  rule,  taken  through 
emergency  provisions,  can  only  make  the  people  of  the 
eastern  province  feel  that  the  powers  of  the  President  are 
being  used  to  quieten  down  their  protests  against  the  troubles 
that  afflict  their  region,  not  to  get  at  the  root  cause  of  the 
troubles  themselves. 

Political  outbursts  are  not  confined  to  Dacca.  Lahore,  the 
seat  of  the  West  Pakistan  Ministry,  has  recently  gone  through 
a  crisis  of  its  own,  the  repercussions  from  which  will  probably 
be  felt  for  some  time  to  come.  The  move  by  the  Muslim 
League  to  overthrow  the  non-party  Chief  Minister  of  West 
Pakistan,  Dr.  Khan  Sahib,  has  not  been  a  success.  The  Re¬ 
publican  Party,  which  Dr.  Khan  Sahib  formed  to  give  him¬ 
self  some  following,  has  succeeded  in  attracting  many  dis¬ 
illusioned  members  of  the  Muslim  League.  The  new  party 
now  controls  over  half  the  strength  of  the 'Lahore  Assembly. 
This  new  line-up  in  West  Pakistan  against  the  Muslim  League 
has  weakened  the  position  of  the  League  in  the  central 
Government,  because  it  is  from  the  provincial  assemblies  that 
those  in  the  centre  get  their  backing. 

After  nine  years  of  independence  Pakistan  has  reached  a 
stage  of  political  enlightenment,  if  not  of  maturity,  and  with 
the  Assembly  in  the  western  half  under  the  control  of  the 
new  Republican  Party,  and  East  Pakistan  as  a  whole  down¬ 
right  resentful  of  the  ruling  group  in  Karachi,  it  is  about  time 
something  was  done  to  get  proper  representation  at  the  centre. 
As  one  crisis  has  succeeded  another  it  has  become  clear  that 
the  Muslim  League  as  a  political  concept  is  too  weak  to 
effectively  maintain  control  over  two  diverse  areas  that  go  to 
make  up  Pakistan.  The  Karachi  Government  has  for  too  long 
been  run  by  a  group  of  privileged  persons  with  a  civil  service 
mentality. 


The  Left-Wing  in  Burma 

J^HE  increase  in  left-wing  representation  in  the  Burmese 
Chamber  of  Deputies  after  the  recent  elections  came  as 
something  of  a  surprise  in  some  quarters.  It  had  been  pre¬ 
sumed  that  while  the  Government  had  not  been  able  to  stop 
the  Communist  revolt  it  had,  by  its  internal  policy,  lessened 
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the  appeal  of  the  rebels.  Yet  the  National  United  Front  has 
increased  its  number  of  seats  in  the  chamber  over  threefold. 
Although  the  increase  is  large,  it  will  cause  no  real  trouble  to 
U  Nu’s  Government,  who  are  still  firmly  in  the  saddle. 

There  is  certainly  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  accusations 
made  by  members  of  the  Anti-Fascist  People’s  Freedom 
League  (the  Government  party),  that  in  outlying  districts  the 
rebels  used  methods  of  intimidation  against  the  voters.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  whole  of  the  story.  In  the  towns,  where 
the  AFPFL  was  well  organised  and  where  it  was  confident 
it  would  get  overwhelming  support,  the  vote  against  it 
increased. 

A  party  that  has  held  the  reins  of  government  for  eight 
years  must  expect  a  protest  vote,  and  in  this  case  it  seems  that 
large  sections  of  the  population  felt  that  as  the  Government 
has  not  been  able  to  put  down  the  uprisings,  there  might  be 
something  in  the  rebel  cause  after  all.  The  lesson  seems  to  be 
that  unless  the  Government  can  show  some  positive  result 
against  the  insurgents  in  the  next  couple  of  years,  it  may  find 
that  the  next  election  will  go  against  it. 

One  effect  of  the  left-wing  gain  in  Burma  has  been  to 
awaken  western  minds  to  Burma’s  economic  position.  They 
have  seen  the  election  result  as  one  of  the  effects  of  the  Soviet 
Union’s  friendly  encroachment  into  Burma.  This  is  a  far 
fetched  theory,  for  it  would  seem  that  as  the  Government  had 
been  successful  in  getting  the  USSR  to  purchase  its  hitherto 
unsaleable  rice,  this  would  have  been  the  sort  of  feather  in  its 
cap  that  would  have  given  it  some  left-wing  support.  One 
western  argument  is  that  if  Russia  becomes  the  only  pur¬ 
chaser  of  Burma’s  rice  —  the  cornerstone  of  the  country’s 
economy  —  and  sends  Soviet  technicians  into  the  country  as 
part  of  the  barter  agreement,  the  leftward  trend  will  increase. 
In  an  effort  to  combat  this,  Britain,  the  United  States,  to¬ 
gether  with  India,  have  been  trying  to  work  out  a  scheme  for 
buying  Burma’s  rice  for  distribution  in  those  areas  which 
have  been  recently  taking  most  of  their  rice  from  Siam. 

If  this  scheme  comes  to  anything  it  will  give  much 
pleasure  to  the  Burmese,  for,  as  Mr.  Taussig’s  report  from 
Burma  on  another  page  of  this  issue  shows,  the  Government 
is  desirous  of  coming  to  economic  and  commercial  agreements 
with  the  West  as  well  as  with  the  Soviet  Union.  But  it  may 
well  be  asked  in  Rangoon  why  no  one  in  the  West  is  interested 
in  buying  Burmese  rice  until  there  is  a  significant  trend  to¬ 
wards  the  left  in  the  country. 


Britain  on  the  Wagon 

JJECOGNITION  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  by  the 
**  nations  of  the  world  is  increasing.  Egypt  is  the  most  recent, 
and  it  is  expected  that  other  Arab  countries  will  follow 
Egypt’s  lead.  The  attitude  still  prevalent  across  the  Atlantic 
that  China  can  be  ostracised  out  of  importance  is  now,  after 
all  this  time,  really  quite  ludicrous.  Why  Great  Britain  still, 
to  a  large  extent,  subscribes  to  the  American  view  on  China 
is  difficult  to  understand.  It  is  known  in  London  how  un- 
reasoningly  anti-Chinese  the  US  is,  and  yet  Britain  allows 
her  policy  to  be  influenced  by  America. 

Although  the  British  Government  has  allowed  some  lift¬ 
ing  of  the  restrictions  on  trade  with  China,  for  instance. 


America  will  still  not  give  her  sanction  to  a  general  widening 
of  the  export  list  which  the  UK  desires.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  original  United  Nations  agreement  which  says  that  Britain 
cannot  unilaterally  lift  goods  from  embargo,  and  yet  it  will 
not  be  done  without  first  asking  Washington.  This  is  the  kind 
of  behaviour  by  Britain  that  brings  condemnation  from  Asian 
capitals:  that  Britain  will  not  take  an  independent  line,  and 
in  many  instances,  such  as  trade  with  China,  is  willing  to  go 
along  with  the  US  although  she  does  not  agree  that  the 
direction  is  the  right  one. 


Indonesia  and  America 

^HE  nineteen  day  visit  which  President  Sukarno  of  Indohesa 
has  just  completed  to  the  United  States  appears  to  have 
been  a  great  success.  Considering  his  record  as  a  critic  of 
western  and  United  States  policy  in  Asia,  he  was  received 
with  extreme  friendliness  in  America.  Vice-President  Nixon 
even  compared  him,  on  his  arrival,  with  George  Washington 
because  he  led  his  people  to  freedom  from  colonialism.  When 
Dr.  Sukarno  spoke  to  Congress  about  the  mistake  of  America 
in  thinking  that  the  outflanking  of  Communism  was  the 
ultimate  end  of  policy,  and  went  on  to  give  some  explanation 
why  Asian  countries  do  not  want  to  become  committed  to 
either  side  in  world  affairs,  he  was  loudly  cheered. 

All  this  would  seem  rather  puzzling,  but  with  the  growing 
signs  of  a  change  of  emphasis  in  US  policy  in  world  affairs, 
qualified  as  it  is  at  present,  it  may  be  that  America  sees 
Indonesia  as  the  right  place  to  start  to  put  a  new  policy  of 
friendship  and  cooperation  into  practice.  Indonesia  is  in  need 
of  outside  help  if  she  is  to  make  her  development  plans  a 
success.  She  is  the  only  one  of  the  big  neutralist  three  (India 
and  Burma  being  the  others)  who  has  not 'openly  invited 
attention  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

President  Sukarno  made  it  clear  that  he  does  not  want 
aid  as  a  gift;  Indonesians  think  in  terms  of  increased  trade 
and  long  term  investment.  It  must  have  occurred  to  officials 
in  Washington  that  here  was  a  chance  to  help  an  Asian 
country  without  offending  it  by  offering  aid  with  conditions. 
If  this  is  the  case,  then  so  much  the  better.  President  Sukarno 
said  nothing  during  his  trip  to  indicate  that  he  had  changed 
his  view  on  Indonesia’s  uncommitted  position  in  world  affairs. 

It  was  obvious  from  many  of  Dr.  Sukarno’s  statements 
that  he  was  anxious  to  get  United  States  support  for  Indo¬ 
nesia’s  case  over  Dutch  New  Guinea  (West  Irian).  He  ac¬ 
quainted  the  Congress  with  the  depth  of  feeling  in  his  country 
on  this  issue,  and  he  played  on  America’s  traditional  antagon¬ 
ism  towards  pure  colonialism.  There  seems  little  doubt  that 
Indonesia  will  bring  the  Irian  issue  up  again  in  the  United 
Nations,  and  it  would  be  a  great  triumph  for  President 
Sukarno  if  he  has  convinced  the  Americans  sufficiently  for 
them  to  support  Indonesia’s  case.  Whether  the  US  is  prepared 
to  alienate  the  Dutch,  and  possibly  the  Australians,  as  the 
price  for  building  up  a  fund  of  good  will  in  Indonesia  has 
yet  to  be  seen.  In  any  event,  it  will  have  done  Americans  no 
harm  to  have  heard  a  sensible  Asian  view  of  international 
affairs  propounded  under  their  own  roof.  If  any  changes  of 
view  result  from  President  Sukarno’s  visit,  it  seems  that  they 
will  take  place  in  Washington,  not  in  Jakarta. 
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SINO-INDIAN  RELATIONS 

By  K,  P.  Ghosh 


WHOLE  system  of  great-power  balances  and  counter¬ 
balances  was  thrown  out  of  gear  by  the  accession  to 
sovereign  independence  of  China  and  India.  At  the  same 
dme,  a  mortal  blow  was  dealt  to  the  concept  of  colonialism 
as  a  statecraft,  and  racialism  as  a  psuedo-scientiiic  theory.  It 
was  only  with  the  passage  of  time  that  these  far-reaching 
effects  gradually  unfolded.  At  first,  events  in  the  two  great 
Asian  countries  were  seen  separately,  without  reference  of  one 
to  the  other.  But  little  by  little,  it  became  apparent  that  the 
affairs  of  these  neighbours  were  moving,  almost  imperceptibly 
to  begin  with,  but  soon  with  increasing  momentum,  into  a 
mutual  influence  and  relationship  that  have  since  made  them- 
lelves  felt  far  beyond  the  vast  continent  of  Asia. 

India’s  independence  dates  from  1947,  that  of  the  new 
Communist  regime  in  China  from  a  year  later.  For  a  time  it 
was  not  at  all  clear  how  the  two  Asian  colossi  would  behave 
towards  each  other.  In  both,  there  was  misunderstanding  and 
suspicion  about  the  other.  Most  Indians  shared  the  belief 
common  in  the  West  that  it  was  both  possible  and  advisable 
to  separate  China  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Contrary  to  the 
western  powers,  however,  India  thought  this  could  best  be 
achieved  by  establishing  diplomatic  relations  and  commercial 
intercourse,  and  urged  them  from  an  early  date  to  do  so. 

The  Chinese,  on  their  part,  for  a  long  time  remained 
thoroughly  sceptical  of  the  reality  of  Indian  independence, 
largely  because  of  Britain’s  peaceful  acquiescence  in  the  final 
transfer  of  power,  as  well  as  India’s  continuing  membership 
of  the  British  Commonwealth  and  acceptance  of  American 
economic  aid.  Ultimately  it  was  the  action  of  the  western 
powers  themselves,  particularly  the  United  States  in  Korea 
in  1950,  and  their  general  attitude  towards  China  ever  since, 
that  led  fairly  abruptly  to  a  reappraisal  in  India  and  China 
of  these  countries’  interests  and  mutual  relations.  Right  from 
the  start,  Indians  almost  to  a  man  saw  it  as  a  war  of  im¬ 
perialist  aggression  in  Asia,  a  counter-revolutionary  act 
against  the  new  China.  The  resultant  upheaval  in  Indian 
sentiment,  and  the  Government’s  ensuing  diplomatic  moves 
brought  about  a  complementary  change  in  Peking’s  view  of 
India.  The  Indian  Government’s  initial  votes  in  the  United 
Nations  in  June,  1950,  with  the  West  against  North  Korea, 
were  quickly  recognised  as  a  mistake,  and  tacitly  revoked  by 
India’s  subsequent  actions. 

From  that  time  onward,  China  and  India  began  to 
regard  themselves  as  friends  whose  interests  and  problems 
were  largely  the  same.  They  began  to  acquire  the  same  friends 
and  the  same  opponents;  eventually,  and  perhaps  most  im¬ 
portant,  they  found  they  had  something  akin  to  a  common 


social  objective.  The  new  Sino-Indian  relationship  opened 
up  entirely  new  vistas  in  diplomatic  theory. 

The  basis  of  Sino-Indian  friendship  is  panch  shila,  the 
five  principles  of  peaceful  coexistence:  1,  territorial  integrity; 
2,  non-aggression;  3,  non-intervention  in  each  other’s  internal 
affairs;  4,  equality  and  mutual  benefit;  and  5,  peaceful 
coexistence.  In  practice  the  two  countries  have  already  gone 
beyond  the  stage  of  “  coexistence  ”  and  entered  that  of 
“  peaceful  cooperation.”  They  have  with  considerable  success 
urged  other  States  to  accept  the  five  principles  as  the  normal 
basis  of  friendly  diplomatic  relations,  and  on  this  basis  more 
than  a  dozen  countries  have  already  signed  international 
agreements. 

The  progress  of  Sino-Indian  friendship,  though  a  con¬ 
tinuous  one,  is  marked  by  four  important  peaks.  The  first 
was  India’s  very  useful  participation  in  the  Korean  armistice 
negotiations  in  1953.  Before  agreement  was  reached,  India 
was  able  to  interpret  China’s  views  to  the  West.  In  the 
armistice  itself,  India  was  the  only  country  acceptable  to 
both  sides  for  supplying  the  armed  forces  on  the  cease-fire 
line.  China  was  able  at  this  stage  to  regard  India  as  a  truly 
friendly,  yet  neutral  power. 

The  second  peak  was  the  treaty  mi  Tibet  signed  in 
April,  1954,  between  China  and  India.  It  was  in  this  docu¬ 
ment  that  the  principles  of  panch  shila  were  enunciated  for 
the  first  time,  marking  the  beginning  of  the  phase  of  peaceful 
coexistence.  India  acknowledged,  without  reservations, 
China’s  sovereign  rights  in  Tibet,  thus  ending  her  own  doubts 
as  well  as  putting  a  stop  to  western  endeavours  to  separate 

Tibet  from  China.  Without  permitting  outside  mediation  or 
interference,  the  two  countries  thus  settled  the  only  case  of 

misunderstanding  between  them  that  directly  affected  the 
interests  of  both. 

The  third  peak  was  the  Geneva  Conference  of  1954 
called  to  discuss  Korea  and  the  war  in  Indo-China.  Though 
not  a  direa  participant  in  the  talks,  India’s  representative 
was  there  to  speak  informally  both  with  the  West  and  China. 
Once  again,  India,  in  conjunction  with  Poland  and  Canada, 
was  given  the  responsible  task  as  a  “  neutral  ”  power  of 
supervising  armistice  conditions  in  Indo-China.  In  effect  this 
amounted  to  an  alignment  of  Chinese  and  Indian  views  on  an 
Asian  issues,  that  of  peace  in  an  area  which,  without  im¬ 
pinging  directly  on  either  of  them,  vitally  affeaed  the 
interests  of  both.  This  stage  was  highlighted  ty  the  exchange 
of  visits  between  Mr.  Chou  En-lai  and  Mr.  Nehru  to  each 
Other’s  countries,  which  influenced  not  only  the  outcome  in 
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Geneva,  but  much  else  besides,  as  subsequent  developments 
showed. 

The  fourth,  and  most  significant  event  of  all,  was  the 
Bandung  Conference  of  1955.  Its  significance,  and  the 
strength  of  its  hold  on  Asian  and  African  minds,  springs  from 
the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  since  1917  a  Communist  power 
broke  through  the  wall  of  social  and  political  ostracism 
erected  around  it  by  the  capitalist  world,  and  was  accepted 
as  friendly  counsellor  and  cooperator  by  numerous  non- 
Socialist  nations.  India  was  the  sponsor  who  led  China  by 
the  hand  to  this  gathering,  where  Sino-Indian  friendship  was 
sealed.  The  conference  became  a  rallying-point  for  resistance 
to  colonialism  and  the  demand  for  world  peace. 

Western  aaion  in  Korea  fused  the  Sino-Indian  interest 
in  Asian  peace,  the  Tibetan  treaty  and  punch  skila  removed 
the  sole  potential  source  of  friction  between  them,  the  Viet 
Nam  armistice  tightened  their  alignment  on  Asian  issues, 
and  Bandung  set  the  seal  on  their  joint  interests  on  a  world¬ 
wide  scale.  The  historic,  non-reversible  character  of  this  Sino- 
Indian  alignment,  yet  without  any  formal  alliance,  is  now 
accepted  by  the  whole  of  Asia.  The  political  pundits  of  the 
West,  observing  that  these  facts  contradict  their  theories, 
declare  that  “  there  ain’t  no  such  animal.”  Two  neighbouring, 
rising  powers  must  of  necessity,  according  to  these  theories, 
be  contestants  for  supremacy  in  their  area,  they  must  form 
rival,  antagonistic  alliances,  they  cannot  escape  the  balance  of 
power,  that  ineluctible  law  of  international  politics.  More¬ 
over,  since  no  foreign  policy  is  stronger  than  the  military 
power  behind  it,  and  since  neither  China  nor  India  could 
either  jointly  or  separately,  defend  punch  shila  by  force  of 
arms,  the  doctrine  must  remain  a  pious  platitude. 

Only  dimly  is  it  beginning  to  be  recognised  that  an 
entirely  new  situation  is  arising  in  the  world,  one  in  which; 
the  mutual  checkmate  of  American-Soviet  parity  in  nuclear 
weapons  for  the  first  time  makes  the  maintenance  of  perpetual 
peace  practicable.  This  is  the  reality  providing  China  and 
India  with  unequalled  opportunites  to  swing  world  opinion 
into  active  support  of  their  policies,  as  Mr.  Nehru’s  great 
personal  reputation,  grown  to  its  present  extent  only  since  the 
Korean  war,  has  already  shown.  China  and  India  together 
are  acting  as  the  midwives  of  the  new  trend  in  history,  about 


to  be  bom  of  the  polarisation  of  Soviet  and  American  power. 

Between  China  and  India  there  has  never  been  a  war, 
nor  has  either  of  them  ever  been  subjected  to  aggression  from 
Russia,  whether  Czarist  or  Soviet.  For  the  first  time  the  huge 
Eurasian  land-mass,  holding  the  three  most  populous  nations 
of  the  world,  emerges  as  the  “  heartland,”  not  of  military 
pipe-dreams,  but  of  realistic  international  policies.  This  com¬ 
bination  of  three  great  peoples,  however  loose  and  undefined, 
has  changed  the  charaaer  of  international  relations.  India’s 
aaive  support  both  for  China’s  inclusion  in  the  United 
Nations  and  her  claim  to  Formosa;  China’s  suport  for  India’s 
claim  to  Goa,  and  the  opposition  of  both  countries  to 
SEATO  and  the  Baghdad  Pact,  are  something  more  than 
mere  moves  in  a  diplomatic  game.  They  carry  the  whok 
weight  of  questions  of  ri^ht  and  justice.  The  many  audacious 
developments  in  the  “  great  arc  ”  from  Korea  to  Moscow,  the 
ferment  of  nationalism  in  all  the  colonial  and  semi-colonial 
areas,  gain  their  strength  and  inspiration  from  the  existence 
of  the  impregnable  “  heartland.”  Hence  the  frustration  of 
American  and  British  policies  in  Korea,  Indo-China,  South- 
East  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and  Europje  itself,  are  due  not  to 
unfortunate  accidents  or  clumsiness  in  handling  isolated  situa¬ 
tions,  but  to  a  basic  and  fatal  failure  to  understand  the  new 
trends  in  world  history. 

The  view  is  often  expressed  in  the  West  that  India’s 
policy  of  non-alignment  survives  only  by  the  ultimate  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  western  armed  forces.  This  is  less  than  half  tlie 
truth.  Purely  strategically,  India’s  neutrality  is  guaranteed 
by  the  two  power  blocs  cancelling  out  each  other’s  freedom 
of  movement  in  the  area.  But  public  sentiment  in  India  is 
not  neutral  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  not  “  sitting 
on  the  fence,”  but  has  clearly  opted  for  the  “  peace  bloc,” 
thus  lending  validity  to  the  view  that  the  West  is  on  the  wane. 

Even  more — India’s  inclination  towards  China  is  not 
simply  a  matter  of  wanting  peace.  It  is  a  natural  consequence 
of  India’s  expressly  stated  national  aim  of  a  “  Socialist 
pattern  of  society.”  Whatever  scepticism  there  may  be  as  to 
the  suitability  of  Indian  political  and  industrial  organisation 
for  the  achievement  of  Socialism,  few  now  doubt  that  India 
is  in  earnest.  In  other  days,  the  spectacle  of  588  million 
Chinese  and  377  million  Indians,  living  in  vast  contiguous 
areas,  and  both  bent  on  gigantic  plans  of  industrial  develop¬ 
ment,  would  have  caused  consternation  everywhere.  Today 
it  is  recognised  as  a  profoundly  stabilising  influence  in  world 
affairs. 

Both  China  and  India  are  fortunate  in  their  endowment 
of  the  components  that  go  to  the  making  of  national  power, 
namely,  geographical  position,  population,  natural  resources, 
industrial  potential  and  development,  military  power,  and 
not  least,  skill  in  diplomacy.  They  have  ample  scope  for 
development  without  needing  external  expansion.  Their  cul¬ 
tural  and  economic  traditions  fit  in  naturally  with  Socialistic 
practices  within  their  own  frontiers,  and  with  peaceful  co¬ 
existence  with  other  countries.  In  the  new  world  situation, 
and  as  far  ahead  as  it  is  possible  to  see,  on  grounds  of 
political  expendiency  as  well  as  humane  values,  the  best 
policy  of  both  countries  is  that  of  Sino-Indian  friendship. 
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JAPAN-US:  JUDGMENT  AND  PROPHECY 

By  Hugh  H.  Smythe  (New  York) 


fN  an  address  to  the  Japanese  Diet  in  January,  Foreign 
'^Minister  Mamoru  Shigemitsu,  in  referring  to  relationship 
with  the  United  States,  said,  “  We  are  maintaining  co¬ 
operation  along  all  lines.”  During  the  past  few  months  just 
what  did  these  “  lines  ”  include  and  how  far  did  this  “  co¬ 
operation  ”  extend?  The  following  report  attempts  to  place 
in  perspective  an  answer  to  this  question  through  an  analysis 
of  the  functioning  of  Japan  and  America  as  regards  domestic 
problems,  the  economic  situation,  military  developments, 
foreign  affairs  and  Communism. 


Domestic  Matters 

The  Eisenhower  Administration  was  pleased  with  the 
political  merger  of  Liberals- Democrats  as  the  conservative 
Government  party  and  unification  of  the  Opposition  Left- 
Right  Socialists  to  give  the  nation  at  least  nominally  two 
major  parties.  But  this  development  has  not  changed  the  static 
character  of  all  post-war  Japanese  ministries  nor  brought 
about  the  settlement  of  important  pending  questions  between 
the  two  nations.  On  the  domestic  front  Japan's  policies  have 
not  always  seemed  to  follow  a  line  calculated  to  keep  re¬ 
lations  with  America  smooth.  Further  attempts  have  been 
made  to  wipe  out  Occupation  reforms  instituted  with  the  hope 
of  democratising  the  former  militaristic  Japan.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  is  still  trying  to  bring  school  textbooks  under  control  of 
the  Education  Ministry ;  revive  as  an  official  national  holiday 
on  February  11  the  nationalistic  martial  Kirgensetsu  or 
Emperor  Day ;  and  continues  working  towards  Constitutional 
revision  to  redeify  the  Emperor  in  some  way.  One  Occupa¬ 
tional  change  Jap>an  lauds,  however,  is  the  land  programme. 
The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  reported  last 
October  that  reforms  introduced  by  the  US  have  added 
1,332,500  acres  (or  land  equivalent  to  the  area  of  the  main 
island  of  Shikoku)  of  formerly  undeveloped  land  to  farmers 
for  food  production,  cut  down  tenancy,  increased  ownership, 
and  increased  farm  assets  in  livestock  and  tools.  The  harvest¬ 
ing  of  a  record  rice  crop  and  the  good  picture  of  crops  in 
general  were  gratifying  to  both  nations. 

The  settlement  of  war  debts  between  the  two  nations 
remains  unsolved,  since  a  mutually  satisfactory  sum  has  not 
been  arrived  at ;  the  US  thinks  in  terms  of  two  million  dollars 
while  Japan  wants  to  settle  for  a  half  million.  A  favourable 
feeling  has  persisted  over  the  continued  release  of  major 
Japanese  war  criminals,  and  the  last  one  still  in  prison.  Major 
General  Kenryo  Sato,  was  paroled  by  the  Allies  on  March  30. 
There  is  no  basic  anti-Japanese  feeling  in  America,  but  some 
anti-Americanism  is  still  evident  among  some  Japanese.  Much 
of  this  anti-American  feeling  has  been  exhibited  over  the 
expansion  of  American  air  bases  and  artillery  firing  ranges, 
especially  in  the  area  of  revered  Mount  Fuji. 


Economic  Picture 

Economically  the  overall  picture  continues  good  for 
Japan,  and  America  is  favourably  impressed  with  continued 
efforts  at  reconstruction.  Japan  through  1955  maintained  a 
rather  high  level  of  international  trade  and  increased  her 
exports  to  the  US ;  in  addition  she  followed  certain  de¬ 
flationary  policies  which  helped  to  cut  the  wholesale  and  con¬ 


sumer  price  index  in  spite  of  a  high  level  of  economic  activity. 
But  there  are  still  disturbing  spots. 

On  the  home  front  there  is  still  the  basic  problem  of 
chronic  food  shortage  though  Japan  is  trying  to  increase 
domestic  production  through  costly  land  reclamation.  The 
nation  still  has  a  long  way  to  go  in  rehabilitating  industrial 
plants  necessary  to  put  her  in  a  competing  position  in  world 
markets  should  foreign  trade  drop  off.  Official  figures  indicate 
that  the  average  number  of  unemployed  reached  a  post-war 
high  of  850,000  by  mid-1955  but  the  hidden  unemployment 
and  under-employment  situation  in  Japan  may  total  as  high 
as  eight  million.  In  spite  of  favourable  showing  in  1955  her 
foreign  trade  is  well  below  pre-war  levels  with  the  adverse 
merchandise  import  balance  by  the  end  of  1955  amounting  to 
nearly  two  billion  dollars.  In  trade  with  America  Japan 
imports  far  more  than  she  exports  and  the  dollar  gap  has 
been  closed  by  la^’ge  expenditure  for  military  purposes,  in¬ 
visibles,  and  loans. 

In  February  the  two  nations  entered  a  food  pact  govern¬ 
ing  the  sale  and  grant  of  US  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
worth  $65,800,000  covering  wheat,  barley,  cotton,  com.  other 
feeds,  and  cost  of  ocean  shipment.  The  agreement  will  aid 
Japan  through  75  per  cent  of  the  yen  fund  being  loaned  to 
Japan  for  development  of  agriculture,  electric  power,  and 
productivity,  while  the  remaining  25  per  cent  will  be  spent  in 
Japan  by  America  to  procure  defence  goods  and  services  for 
itself  and  other  countries,  to  explore  markets  for  US  agricul¬ 
ture.  and  educational  exchange  and  payment  of  US  liabilities. 

The  functioning  of  the  Sakuma  Dam  on  the  Tenryu 
River,  Japan’s  biggest  power  project  expected  to  be  in  full 
operation  by  summer,  will  give  a  350,000  kilowatt  boost  to 
Japan’s  critical  power  shortage.  This  seventh  largest  dam  in 
the  world  was  constmcted  with  help  of  an  $8,000,000  Bank 
of  America  three-year  loan  and  the  Guy  F.  Atkinson  Com¬ 
pany,  engineering  firm  of  San  Francisco,  as  consultants.  Mr. 
Tatsunosuke  Takasaki,  who  heads  Japan’s  Economic  Planning 
Board,  suggested  in  February  the  establishment  of  an  Asian 
development  corporation,  financed  equally  by  American  and 
participating  Asian  nations  to  assist  the  latter  to  help  them¬ 
selves  economically.  The  plan  was  advanced  because  Mr. 
Takasaki  felt  ”  the  American  approach  to  economic  develop¬ 
ment  programmes  is  too  commonplace  ”  and  because  “  the 
matter  of  economic  aid  to  South-East  Asia  is  being  used  as 
ammunition  in  the  cold  war.”  His  plan  would  be  supervised 
by  America. 

All  of  the  foregoing  adds  to  the  positive  economic  picture 
but  there  are  disturbing  signs  here.  Japan  fears  the  rise  of  US 
tariffs  and  this  apprehension  was  justified  in  March  when 
President  Eisenhower  took  action  that  will  double  the  tariff 
on  tuna  canned  in  brine  if  imports  reach  20  per  cent  of  the 
American  pack.  Since  last  June  cotton  merchants  have 
worried  about  American  determination  to  raise  the  import 
duty  on  cotton  goods  from  Japan,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  Japan  annually  imports  a  million  bales,  or  20  per 
cent  of  the  American  output  of  raw  cotton.  And  although  not 
favouring  it,  leading  Japanese  cotton  exporters  agreed  to  back 
the  Government  drive  to  halt  indiscriminate  sale  of  Japanese 
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cotton  goods  to  the  US;  the  move  was  made  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  try  and  head  off  restrictive  measures  by  America.  The 
complaint  in  the  textile  field  is  chronic  because  of  wage 
differentials  in  the  two  countries  which  enables  Japan  to  sell 
her  goods  more  cheaply  on  the  American  market. 

No  attitude  has  been  expressed  by  Americans  on  several 
local  economic  actions  in  Japan.  In  February  the  Japanese 
Ministry  of  Finance  announced  it  planned  negotiations  to 
reduce  the  number  of  imported  American  motion  pictures  and 
to  change  the  ratio  of  importation  between  American  and 
films  from  other  nations.  As  regards  the  continuing  trend  to¬ 
ward  revival  of  giant  companies  broken  up  by  the  Occupation, 
America  has  kept  hands  off  this  development  and  authorita¬ 
tive  sources  maintain  an  open  mind  on  whether  the  movement 
is  good  or  bad.  But  Japanese  newspapers  in  general  and  the 
Mainichi  in  particular  sounded  a  warning  that  such  monopo¬ 
listic  institutions  “  means  that  a  concentration  close  to  that  of 
prewar  days  has  been  achieved.”  In  the  new  mergers  manage¬ 
ment  groups  have  replaced  old  family  set-ups. 

No  doubt  America  felt  impressed  by  Japan's  banking  pic¬ 
ture  at  the  end  of  1955  which  showed  an  excess  of  money  in 
banks  and  a  lowering  of  interest  rates.  There  was  satisfaction 
also  in  the  Tokyo  Government  action  early  in  1956  in  seeking 
Diet  approval  for  entrance  of  Japan  into  the  Agreement  of 
the  International  Finance  Corporation,  subscribing  $2,769,000 
worth  of  shares  in  IFC. 

Military  Problems 

In  the  spring  of  1955  America  had  strongly  criticised 
Japan  for  lagging  in  her  military  efforts,  but  developments  on 
the  military  front  since  the  meeting  of  the  foreign  affairs 
leaders  of  both  countries  in  Washington  last  August  show 
some  positive  results.  John  Foster  Dulles,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  Japanese  Foreign  Minister,  Mamoru  Shigemitsu, 
at  that  conference  agreed  to  build  up  Japan’s  strength  to 
enable  her  to  defend  herself  as  well  as  contribute  to  security 
in  the  Western  Pacific.  America  applauded  the  Shigemitsu 
statement  of  a  six-year  plan  to  rearm  Japan  through  creation 
of  an  armed  force  of  200,000,  but  the  US  thought  the  number 
should  be  350,000 ;  Shigemitsu  indicated  he  thought  American 
air  and  naval  power  would  be  needed  for  a  longer  time  than 
ground  forces  to  ensure  Japanese  defence.  He  said  he  hoped 
his  plan  of  strengthening  Japan  militarily  would  enable  with¬ 
drawal  of  all  American  troops  by  1958. 

The  1956  Japanese  Defence  Board  budget  of  $280 
million  allocated  $150  million  to  its  ground  forces  to  permit 
an  increase  of  10,000  men  to  a  total  of  160,000,  as  part  of  a 
calculated  policy  to  make  real  early  withdrawal  of  American 
ground  forces ;  the  latter  has  begun  to  take  place  with  a  loss 
in  special  procurement  contracts  for  arms  and  other  military 
items.  And  in  order  to  keep  things  moving  in  line  with  the 
August  pact,  in  January  America  reached  an  agreement  to 
lower  its  cost  to  Japan  for  maintenance  of  US  troops  there 
from  $13  million  in  fiscal  1955  to  $83  million  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.  Likewise,  in  conformity  with  the  Japanese  military 
build-up  Japan  has  stationed  military  observers  in  her 
American  embassy ;  this  is  in  line  with  a  general  policy  of 
attaching  military  aides  in  western  embassies  to  aid  in  re¬ 
building  the  armed  forces. 

Foreign  Affairs 

In  the  foreign  field  questions  revolve  largely  around  a 
peace  settlement  with  Russia,  fishing  and  other  problems  with 


Korea,  association  with  Communist  China,  membership  in  the 
United  Nations,  Asian  trade  and  reparations  problems,  and 
the  return  of  former  Japanese-controlled  islands.  Obviously  the 
US  has  a  deep  interest  in  how  Japan  settles  her  problems  with  ' 
Russia  but  Japanese-Soviet  negotiations  that  resumed  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  February  gave  America  no  cause  for  concern.  Japan 
has  remained  firm  on  issues  of  substance  involving  return  of 
prewar  islands  of  Sakhalin  and  southern  Kuriles,  trade  re¬ 
lations,  prewar  fishing  rights,  and  return  of  Japanese  still  in 
Russian  hands.  She  was  not  taken  in  by  the  Soviet  demand 
for  a  neutralist  foreign  policy  (which  would  have  cut  her  off 
from  the  US),  closing  of  Tsushima  Strait  to  countries  not 
bordering  the  Japan  Sea  (meaning  America),  nor  misled  by  a 
Russian  offer  to  cede  the  islands  of  Habomai  and  Shikotan. 
America's  continuing  support  and  Russia's  veto  of  Japan’s 
UN  membership  last  year  made  the  Japanese  angry  towards 
the  USSR  but  improved  feeling  towards  America. 

Although  South  Korea  resumed  trade  relations  with 
Japan  near  the  end  of  1955  strained  relations  continue  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  Basic  issues  remain  unsolved  over  fishing  rights, 
return  to  Korea  of  Koreans  unwilling  residents  in  Japan,  and 
release  of  Japanese  fishermen  held  captive  in  Korea,  Japanese 
claims  to  some  85  per  cent  of  fixed  property  assets  in  Korea 
growing  out  of  claimed  Japanese  investments  and  develop¬ 
ments,  and  Korean  fear  of  possible  Japanese  designs  against 
her  freedom  and  independence. 

Although  the  US  would  like  to  see  Japan  reach  repara¬ 
tions  agreements  with  Asian  countries  other  than  Burma  and 
Thailand  and  is  furthering  Japanese  economic  developments 
leading  towards  improved  Japanese  trade  relations  in  South- 
East  Asia,  the  two  nations  have  a  sharp  point  of  disagreement 
arising  over  the  island  question.  This  is  especially  true  as 
regards  Okinawa  and  the  Bonins.  All  Japanese  political  parties 
and  thousands  of  Okinawa  farmers  desperate  for  acreage  con¬ 
tinue  to  pressure  the  US  to  return  the  island  to  Japan.  But 
the  American  Government  has  made  it  plain  to  all  concerned 
that  Okinawa  is  a  key  military  bastion,  being  only  500  miles 
from  mainland  China,  has  built  its  first  atom  bombproof  base 
there,  and  intends  to  maintain  the  place  “  for  many,  many 
years.”  The  other  sore  spot  is  the  Bonin  islands  in  the  Pacific 
midway  between  Japan  and  Guam,  from  which  the  Americans 
evacuated  ail  Japanese  after  the  war. 

Differences  still  exist  over  trade  with  Communist  China, 
and  at  the  November  meeting  of  parties  to  the  General  Agree¬ 
ment  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  the  Japanese  Ambassador  to 
Switzerland,  Toru  Haguiwara,  realising  that  fourteen  of  the 
thirty-four  GATT  member  countries  do  not  grant  Japan 
most-favoured-nation  treatment,  warned  that  non- 
discriminatory  treatment  of  Japan’s  trade  is  essential  if  Japan 
is  to  collaborate  with  the  non-Communist  nations.  Although 
America  frowns  on  the  move,  private  interests  in  Japan  con¬ 
tinue  to  trade  and  hope  to  increase  business  with  mainland 
China  this  year.  The  Japanese  Government  takes  no  official 
part  in  such  negotiations  between  China  and  Japanese  busi¬ 
ness  interests  but  the  views  of  the  Ministry  of  International 
Trade  and  Industry  are  taken  into  account  by  the  Japan- 
China  Export  and  Import  Association  as  it  moves  ahead  to¬ 
wards  concluding  an  agreement  for  a  trade  goal  of 
$120,4()0,0(X)  each  way.  Japan  continues  to  press  the  US  to 
relax  restrictions  on  sale  of  heavy  machinery  and  other  items 
America  classes  as  strategic  goods.  The  prewar  trade  pattern 
between  Japan  and  China  has  changed,  however,  since  main¬ 
land  China  now  makes  many  consumer  products  formerly 
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imported  from  Japan  and  has  diverted  essential  raw  materials 
to  her  own  industrial  development  and  to  other  Communist 
nations ;  yet  she  is  a  natural  outlet  for  Japanese  goods  and 
the  latter  is  anxious  to  sell  China  whatever  she  can. 
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Communism 

The  burying  of  the  Stalinist  image  in  Russia  no  doubt 
will  have  ramifications  on  domestic  Japanese  Communists, 
since  the  new  policy  lot  the  Soviet  is  likely  to  have  greater 
appeal  to  intellectuals  of  the  Left,  for  it  now  becomes  re¬ 
spectable  for  them  to  support  a  cause  that  for  so  long  has 
claimed  to  be  the  champion  of  the  common  man.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  US  need  not  become  anxious  over  the  spread  of 
i  Moscow's  influence  in  Japan.  The  Tokyo  Government  exer¬ 
cises  a  firm  hand  and  watchful  eye  over  local  Communists 
(not  to  mention  the  fundamental  conservatism  of  the  Japanese 
people  serving  as  a  bar)  and  is  aware  of  operations  of  the 
current  programme  involving  the  use  of  “  legal  ”  tactics,  the 
dissolution  of  military  units  and  disposal  of  weapons,  as  well 
as  destruction  of  all  documents  concerned  with  such  illegal 
activities.  Japanese  authorities  for  a  long  time  have  kept  care¬ 
ful  scrutiny  of  all  such  “  peace  offensives.” 

The  Chinese  brand  of  Communism  is  something  else, 
f  however.  The  Peking  Government  has  made  repeated  efforts 
to  normalise  diplomatic  relations  with  Japan  but  the  latter 
i  ays  it  cannot  recognise  such  overtures  unless  they  come 
I  through  official  diplomatic  channels.  The  Mao  Government, 
p  however,  continues  to  woo  the  Japanese  in  other  ways  with 

I  promises  of  trade  and  propaganda  that  pictures  China  as  an 
ezonplary  model  for  Asia  to  follow.  This  work  is  carried  out 
by  Japan’s  100,000  Communist  party  members.  Their  efforts 
are  supplemented  and  helped  along  by  arranged  visits  of 
Japanese  to  China,  through  propaganda  of  repatriated 
Japanese,  and  the  distribution  of  thousands  of  pieces  of 
literature  of  all  kinds.  Japanese  leaders  feel  America  has  done 
1  little  to  meet  this  Communist  activity  in  Japan  and  say  the  US 
I  will  have  to  do  more  than  talk  about  the  use  of  hydrogen 
bombs,  which  may  be  an  American  shield  but  is  particularly 
[  frightening  to  Japanese. 


Barring  unforeseen  developments  on  the  world  economic 
front  the  healthy  picture  of  Japanese  economy  should  con¬ 
tinue.  America  will  do  what  it  can  to  reduce  Japan’s  appre¬ 
hension  at  further  tariff  increases  and  try  to  reach  some 
agreement  on  the  sale  of  textiles  in  the  US.  It  is  likely 
America  will  continue  to  urge  Japan  to  do  something  about 
what  it  considers  the  dangerous  “  overloan  ”  condition  of  her 
banks  and  prod  the  Japanese  to  find  additional  sources  of 
foreign  exchange  earnings  to  balance  her  international  pay¬ 
ments  at  a  high  level  without  dependence  on  temporary  wind¬ 
fall  receipts,  as  well  as  encourage  her  to  find  solutions  to 
various  reparations  claims.  Although  Japan’s  postwar 
economic  recovery  has  been  helped  by  booming  world  trade, 
because  of  Russian  economic  moves  in  the  Far  East,  even 
should  current  world  trade  condition  slow  down  it  is  un¬ 
likely  that  American  expenditures  related  to  Japan  will  be 
allowed  to  fall  to  dangerously  low  levels.  Direct  aid,  however, 
will  be  measured  in  relation  to  Japan’s  ability  to  support 
herself,  but  the  policy  of  America  will  be  to  encourage 
private  investment  and  give  continued  support  to  Japan 
wherever  possible.  Militarily  the  Japanese  will  move  ahead 
no  faster  than  they  feel  capable.  Socialist  party  opposition  to 
armed  forces  rebuilding  will  not  relax  and  although  their 
Diet  contingent  is  numerically  able  to  block  the  Hatoyama 
Government’s  Constitutional  reform  programme  to  eliminate 
the  “  no  war  ”  clause,  the  Government  will  continue  to 
strengthen  the  armed  services  with  American  help. 

On  the  international  front  America  will  continue  efforts 
to  help  Japan  become  a  member  of  the  UN,  support  the 
Japanese  stand  in  negotiations  with  the  USSR,  and  do  what 
she  can  to  improve  relations  between  Japan  and  South-East 
Asia.  In  the  latter  area,  however,  Japan  will  continue  to  try 
and  expand  her  influence  through  better  relations,  but  the 
outlook  is  not  too  hopeful  that  she  will  make  much  headway. 
There  will,  however,  be  some  improvement  if  reparations 
settlements  are  advanced  which  America  will  continue  to  en¬ 
courage  Japan  to  clear  up.  These  Asian  nations  are  interested 
in  building  up  their  own  industrial  potential  rather  than  rely¬ 
ing  on  the  Japanese  for  manufactured  goods.  The  ”  indepen¬ 
dence  ”  of  operations  that  Jafi^n  wants  so  much  in  foreign 
affairs  is  still  to  be  attained. 
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Comment 

There  was  a  period  since  1945  when  Japanese-US  re¬ 
lations  served  as  a  fairly  accurate  barometer  of  Asian  affairs, 
but  that  time  has  passed  with  changing  events  in  the  Far  East. 
This  is  not  to  say  they  are  not  yet  a  good  index,  but  that  they 
do  not  now  reflect  the  overall  picture  as  in  the  past.  The  rise 
of  mainland  China  and  Russian  manoeuvring  in  the  area,  plus 
independence  developments  in  South-East  Asian  nations  like 
Indonesia,  Burma,  and  the  Philippines,  have  all  served  to  com¬ 
plicate  the  picture  and  make  predictions  of  future  develop¬ 
ments  pose  a  subtle  complex  of  questions  for  which  it  is 
difficult  to  find  accurate  answers. 

Looking  ahead  for  the  next  several  months  the  trend 
tnkes  shape  something  like  this.  Domestic  matters  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  follow  their  due  course  independently  in  each  of  the 
respective  countries.  America  will  try  but  not  press  Japan  for 
Mttlement  of  Occupation  incurred  debts,  and  will  quietly  urge 
Tokyo  to  continue  her  efforts  at  reducing  anti-American 
feeling. 


Some  difficulty  is  likely  to  develop  between  the  two 
nations  over  mainland  China.  The  Japanese  realistically 
appraise  the  situation  that  geography  and  need  must  govern 
her  relations  with  Peking  and  although  she  may  go  slowly, 
she  will  continue,  largely  through  indirect  means,  to  encourage 
trade  relations  with  mainland  China  and  put  pressure  on  the 
US  to  relax  some  controls  over  selected  products  America 
lists  as  strategic  items. 

On  the  whole,  since  Japan  continues  to  be  politically  and 
economically  of  vital  importance  to  America,  and  the  US 
sincerely  wants  Japan  to  become  self-dependent,  relations 
between  the  two  countries  will  continue  on  an  overall  good 
basis.  America  is  conscious  that  despite  the  magnitude  of  the 
problems  that  Japan  faces,  the  US  realises  in  evaluating  her 
prospects  and  efforts  that  Japan  possesses  a  wealth  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  an  energetic  population;  that  rising  from  the 
ruins  of  total  defeat  she  has  overcome  many  serious  obstacles 
in  establishing  herself  once  again  as  the  leading  industrial 
country  in  Asia.  Differences  between  them  on  almost  no  point 
will  reach  a  stage  of  insolubility  and  each  will  work  to  help 
the  other  on  all  major  matters. 
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LONDON 

Commonwealth  Concern 

By  Our  Diplomatic  Correspondent 

When  the  Commonwealth  Prime  Ministers  meet  in 
London  towards  the  end  of  this  month  it  is  expected  that  they 
will  focus  a  good  deal  of  attention  on  the  subject  of  strategic 
bases  in  the  south  Asia  region  and  their  effect  upon  the 
British  Commonwealth.  The  gradual  loss  of  bases,  and  the 
prospect  that  others,  like  Singapore  and  Aden,  will  become 
increasingly  difficult  to  retain  peacefully,  has  put  a  radically 
different  complexion  on  the  cohesiveness  of  British  Common¬ 
wealth  power. 

In  military  terms  India  and  Ceylon,  and  eventually  per¬ 
haps  Pakistan,  cannot  be  reckoned  as  part  of  a  Common¬ 
wealth  force.  But  the  chief  concern  of  the  British  Government 
is  over  the  changing  position  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
In  the  past  these  two  countries  looked  at  their  practical  con¬ 
nection  with  the  mother  country  over  the  wide  expanses  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  the  Middle  East.  The  changed  situation  in 
wuth  Asia  and  the  Suez  Canal  area  is  forcing  them  to  re¬ 
consider  their  position  and  look  across  the  Pacific. 

For  some  considerable  time  now  New  Zealand  has  been 
turning  her  eyes  westward,  and  Whitehall  is  showing  some 
concern  that  Australia  is  now  beginning  to  do  so.  Britain  has 
never  been  completely  reconciled' to  her  exclusion  from  the 
Pacific  Pact  (Anzus),  signed  between  America,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  and  she  is  now  worried  that  recent  events  in 
Asia  and  the  Middle  East,  which  jeopardise  the  traditional 


lifeline  of  those  countries,  will  bring  about  the  kind  of  change 
in  outlook  which  could  weaken  the  Commonwealth  connec¬ 
tion  in  times  of  adversity. 

This  is  one  of  the  big  issues  that  will  be  facing  the  con¬ 
ference,  and  Sir  Anthony  Eden  will  not  conceal  his  concern 
that  any  loosening  of  Commonwealth  ties  at  this,  or  any  other 
time,  will  be  seen  in  London  as  nothing  short  of  disastrous. 

SOUTH-EAST  ASIA 

Looking  West 

By  Our  Special  Correspondent  in  the  Far  East 

The  recent  visit  of  Marshal  Bulganin  and  Mr.  Khrush¬ 
chev  to  London  has  been  very  closely  followed  throughout 
Asia,  and  comments,  on  the  whole,  seemed  to  agree  that  it  was 
successful  insofar  as  it  appears  to  have  eliminated  a  certain 
amount  of  mutual  distrust  between  the  two  countries.  But 
there  is  a  general  feeling  of  disappointment  that  Britain’s 
attitude  still  seems  too  much  subservient  to  US  policy,  and 
that  her  response  to  Russian  gestures  of  friendship  was  too 
half-hearted.  Whether  these  observations  are  correct  or  not,  is 
not  so  important  as  the  fact  that  in  the  East  there  is  a  greater 
willingness  to  believe  in  the  word  of  the  USSR  than  in  that 
of  the  western  countries. 

There  is  a  strong  sense  of  logic,  coupled  with  a  good 
memory,  which  forms  the  background  of  the  Asian  intellec¬ 
tual.  Thus,  it  was  noted  that  the  disbandment  of  the  Comin- 
form  was  met  with  scepticism  in  Britain  which.  Asian  papers 
point  out,  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  previous  fears  enter- 
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But  every  Government  in  power  (and  to  be  armed  to  the 
teeth  helps)  is  sure  to  obtain  the  smiling  support  of  the  Thai 
people.  Vice  versa,  the  Government  is  also  happy,  and  gladly 
parts  with  a  certain  percentage  of  the  dollars  which 
Communist-scared  America  continues  to  pump  into  the 
country,  to  provide  better  roads,  hospitals,  social  services, 
industries,  jobs  and  houses  (the  latter  preferably  to  its  sup¬ 
porters)  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

All  this  is  well  done,  and  ably  done,  and  even  those  who 
grumble  must  admit  that,  while  they  rightly  point  out  that 
the  Government  should  do  more,  no  other  Government  has 
done  so  much  for  the  country.  They  have  to  admit  that, 
while  there  is  still  unrest  in  neighbouring  Burma  and  Viet 
Nam.  there  is  no  internal  insurrection  in  Thailand  and  no 
separatist  movement  like  that  of  Prince  Souphannavong  in 
Laos.  Thus,  by  mutual  agreement,  stability  is  achieved.  Bang¬ 
kok  is  beautified,  dams  are  built  and  so  are  fortunes,  although 
their  resulting  products  flow  into  different  directions. 

The  Government  of  Field  Marshal  Pibul  Songgram  is, 
therefore,  strong  and  reliable,  and  it  is  understandable  that 
foreign  powers  put  their  trust  into  it  rather  than  into  princes. 
The  Prime  Minister  is  adroit,  skilful,  and  all-powerful.  He 
bases  his  strength  on  his  own  popularity  and  on  the  efficiency 
of  the  other  two  “strong  men”  of  Thailand,  Field  Marshal 
Sarit,  who  controls  the  Army,  and  General  Phao,  who  con¬ 
trols  the  police.  Both  these  ministers,  who  are  said  not  to  be 
on  speaking  terms  with  each  other,  also  have  substantial  in¬ 
fluence  in  commercial  and  finance  circles,  which  again  helps 
to  cement  the  solidity  of  the  regime. 

Intellectuals,  it  is  true,  in  Bangkok  as  all  over  the  world, 
grumble.  But  there  is  no  efficient,  organised  opposition.  There 
are  some  respected  leaders,  but  they  have  no  constructive 
programmes,  probably  as  they  realise  that  they  have  no  hope 
of  succeeding.  Nai  Pridi  Panamyong,  the  former  premier  iiow 
in  China,  is  almost  forgotten,  and  can  be  expected  to  ask  for 
permission  to  return  one  of  these  days,  as  Peking  is  not 
encouraging  him  and  as — like  every  Thai — he  will  feel  much 
happier  at  home,  even  without  being  premier.  If  he  decides  to 
return,  however,  he  will  have  to  face  charges  connected  with 
the  murder  of  the  last  King,  charges  which  he  has  never 
effectively  defended.  The  monarchy  is  of  the  strongest  pos¬ 
sible  moral  influence  in  Thailand,  but  does  not  affect  political 
life.  However,  another  remarkable  factor  in  the  countr>'’s 
stability  is  the  well-organised  and  reliable  civil  service,  which 
maintains  a  very  high  degree  of  efficiency  and  integrity.  It  is 
thanks  to  this  administrative  machine  that  Thailand  will  go 
on,  regardless  of  who  rules  her. 

H.C.T. 


PAKISTAN 

Awami  League’s  Position 

From  Our  Karachi  Correa pondent 

The  return  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Suhrawardy  from  his  travels  in 
Europe  adds  a  fresh  and  interesting  element  of  complexity  to 
the  problem  of  Dr.  Khan  Sahib  and  the  West  Pakistan 
Cabinet.  In  some  measure,  all  problems  and  their  solutions 


tend  to  fall  into  abeyance  during  the  holy  month  of  Ramzan 
and  its  culmination  at  ’Id-ul-Fitr,  but  these  important  religious 
observances  are  now  past  and  the  public  has  the  opportunity 
to  re-concentrate  its  attention  on  this  controversy  which,  were 
it  not  for  Mr.  Suhrawardy ’s  return,  and  immediate  departure 
for  Lahore,  threatened  to  become  tedious  in  consequence  of 
much  verbose  and  petty  recrimination. 

The  importance  of  Mr.  Suhrawardy ’s  presence  in  this 
context  is  not  so  much  attributable  to  the  man  himself  (al¬ 
though  Suhrawardy  is  undoubtedly  a  significant  figure  in 
Pakistan  politics  and  possesses  a  measure  of  talent  and  per- 
solanity  of  which  few  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  National 
Assembly  can  boast)  as  to  the  position  of  his  party,  the 
Awami  League.  Although  Suhrawardy  had  been  a  prominent 
member  of  the  All-India  Muslim  League,  events  after  the 
partition  created  serious  differences  between  him  and  Mr. 
Jinnah,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  principal  cause  of  Mr. 
Suhrawardy’s  ultimate  severance  from  the  Pakistan  Muslim 
League  was  a  personal  rivalry  with  Mr.  Liaquat  Ali  Khan, 
if  this  can  be  judged  from  the  manner  in  which 
Suhrawardy  was  kept  out  of  the  first  Constituent  Assembly. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Suhrawardy  became  an  outspoken  critic 
of  the  Muslim  League  and  eventually  founded  his  own  party 
in  conjunction  with  some  other  discontented  former  Muslim 
Leaguers,  notably,  so  far  as  West  Pakistan  is  concerned,  the 
Khan  of  Mamdot  and  the  Pir  of  Manki  Sharif.  The  Khan 
of  Mamdot  is  known  as  the  first  Muslim  League  member  of 
the  pre-partition  Punjab  Legislative  Assembly  and,  after  par¬ 
tition,  as  the  first  Chief  Minister  of  the  West  Punjab  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  Pir  of  Manki  Sharif  is  less  well-known,  but  he  is 
an  important  religious  leader  (one  of  the  many  hereditary 
pirs)  of  the  frontier  who  counts  his  followers  in  thousands  and 
who  exercised  a  considerable  influence  in  favour  of  Pakistan 
when  the  referendum  was  held  in  the  North  West  Frontier 
Province.  In  East  Pakistan,  Suhrawardy  had  the  support  of 
Maulana  Bhashani,  an  austere  man,  who  has  so  far  shown 
more  concern  for  the  lot  of  the  impoverished  than  for  his 
own  material  advancement. 

Thus,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  Awami  League  began  its 
career  as  a  party  conceived  on  national  lines  and  with  a  pro¬ 
gramme  bas^  mainly  on  the  assertion  that  the  then  existing 
Constituent  Assembly  no  longer  represented  the  people  and 
should  be  dissolved.  A  combination  of  the  local  influence 
exercised  by  his  colleagues,  such  as  the  men  whose  names 
have  been  mentioned,  and  Suhrawardy's  extensive  campaign¬ 
ing  in  both  wings  of  the  country,  led  to  the  steady  growth  of 
the  party  whose  chance  came  in  the  East  Pakistan  provincial 
elections  of  1954.  In  alliance  with  the  Krishak  Sramik  party, 
the  Nizam-i-Islami  party  and  the  Gananatri  Dal,  the  Awami 
League  participated  in  the  crushing  defeat  of  the  Muslim 
League  and  so  laid  the  foundation  of  its  representation  in  the 
present  National  Assembly  amounting  to  thirteen  out  of 
eighty  seats.  But  this  success  may  prove  to  contain  the  seeds 
of  destruction  of  the  party,  considered  as  a  national  organisa¬ 
tion  having  a  policy  equally  agreeable  to  both  wings. 

After  the  Awami  League  went  into  opposition  in  August, 
1955,  its  attitude  has  revealed  an  approach  to  certain  import¬ 
ant  questions  which,  however  palatable  to  its  east  wing  sup¬ 
porters,  has  not  commanded  the  same  allegiance  in  West 
Pakistan.  The  Awami  League  has  declared  itself  in  favour  of 
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joint  electorates  (i.e.  a  common  voting  list  of  all  qualified 
electors  with  no  religious  distinctions  whatsoever)  and  this 
proposal  has  not  commended  itself  to  many  of  its  party 
members  in  the  west  wing.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  decision 
is  taken  on  the  question  of  joint  or  separate  electorates,  but 
it  is  quite  clear  that  by  and  large,  this  is  an  issue  on  which 
the  east  and  west  wings  differ.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  but  fair 
to  add  that  a  prominent  Karachi  newspaper,  whose  Muslim 
sympathies  cannot  possibly  be  in  doubt,  has  on  more  than 
one  occasion  declared  that  it  sees  no  objection  to  joint 
electorates.  Tb®  importance  of  the  Awami  League  attitude 
therefore  lies  in  this  that  on  the  one  hand  it  alienates  the 
sympathy  of  its  west  wing  supporters  and  on  the  other  hand 
it  commands  the  sympathy  (and  possibly  the  votes)  of  Caste 
Hindu  and  Scheduled  Caste  voters  in  the  east  wing,  whose 
number  jointly  represents  a  formidable  proportion  of  the  total 
electorate  in  that  wing.  Signs  are  not  wanting  that  Mr.  Suhra- 
wardy  sees  the  danger  of  his  party  acquiring  a  provincial 
aspect  but  he  has  not  always  been  able  to  keep  his  colleagues 
in  the  National  Assembly  under  full  control  and  sometimes 
the  question  arose  whether  Suhrawardy  was  leading  the  party 
or  the  party  was  leading  him. 

Against  this  background  (over-simplified  in  the  cause  of 
brevity)  Mr.  Suhrawardy  has  gone  to  Lahore  having  publicly 
announced  his  sympathy  for  Dr.  Khan  Sahib  and  declaring 
that  the  Central  Government  must  support  him  as  a  moral 
duty.  Thus,  the  following  piquant  situation  has  developed. 
Dr.  Khan  Sahib,  having  formed  his  own  Republican  Party,  is 
now  engaged  in  a  tussle  with  the  West  Pakistan  Muslim 
League,  Mr.  Suhrawardy  sympathises  with  Dr.  Khan  Sahib 
who  has  already  declared  that  he  supports  the  Prime  Minister, 
Choudhary  Mohamed  Ali,  leading  the  Muslim  League  section 
of  the  governing  coalition.  The  Prime  Minister  is,  however, 
opposed  in  the  National  Assembly  by  Mr.  Suhrawardy,  who 
is  no  mean  adversary  in  politics.  To  prophesy  the  outcome  is 
difficult  and  calls,  perhaps,  for  the  talents  of  a  Capablanca 
rather  than  of  a  statesman  or  political  commentator. 

INDIA 

Alarming  Exodus 

From  a  Correa pondent  in  Calcutta 

Differences  between  India  and  Pakistan,  that  have  been 
in  existence  ever  since  the  two  nations  achieved  their  in¬ 
dependence  in  1947,  continue  to  bedevil  harmonious  relations. 
The  major  point  of  difference  is,  of  course,  over  Kashmir, 
but  in  recent  weeks  a  new  problem  or,  perhaps,  an  old  prob¬ 
lem  with  a  new  intensity,  has  caused  very  serious  concern  to 
the  people  of  India.  It  is  the  continuous  exodus  of  the  Hindu 
minority  from  East  Pakistan  into  India  which  appears  to  have 
gone  almost  unnoticed  in  the  Press  abroad.  Until  India’s 
Minister  for  Minority  Affairs,  Mr.  C.  C.  Biswas,  made  his 
statement  in  the  House  of  the  People  on  March  28,  few 
Indians  outside  West  Bengal  and  the  eastern  states  had 
thought  of  the  situation  as  grave.  Now  that  facts  with  the 
weight  of  official  authority  have  been  placed  before  them, 
they  are  understandably  shocked. 

Mr.  Biswas  said  that  during  1955  a  total  of  238,737 
Hindus  from  East  Pakistan  crossed  into  India — an  average  of 
nearly  20,000  every  month,  and  the  number  rose  even  higher 
during  January  and  February  of  this  year  when  70,000  people 
migrated  into  India.  Altogether  up  to  the  end  of  February 


1956  about  3,700,000  migrants  had  arrived  in  India  from 
East  Pakistan.  This  figure  is  indeed  staggering,  particuarly 
when  it  is  remembered  that  at  the  time  of  partition  there 
were  about  13  million  Hindus  in  the  area  now  comprisiof 
East  Pakistan.  Quite  naturally  this  has  caused  grave  anxiety 
here.  Indians  say,  and  quite  rightly  too,  that  upheaval  and 
refugee  movements  could  not  perhaps  have  been  avoided  in 
1947  when  India  was  partitioned,  but  for  this  huge  volume  of 
migration  of  Pakistan’s  minority  community  to  continue  un¬ 
abated,  can  only  mean  that  Pakistan  has  failed  to  realise  its 
responsibility  towards  its  minorities.  “  These  helpless  people 
are  being  squeezed  out,”  is  the  comment  of  many  an  in¬ 
telligent  and  fair-minded  Indian. 

The  main  causes  of  migration  are  said  to  be:  I,  the 
increasing  incidence  of  crimes  against  the  person  and  property 
of  Hindus,  particularly  such  heinous  crimes  against  Hindu 
women  as  abduction  and  rape ;  2,  disinclination  of  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  in  East  Bengal  to  provide  remedies  for  Hindus; 
3,  the  steadily  shrinking  scope  of  employment  for  Hindus 
under  Government  and  private  concerns ;  4,  a  policy  of 
calculated  discrimination  against  the  minorities  pursued  by 
the  Government  in  matters  relating  to  trade  and  industry; 
5,  requisitioning  of  Hindu  houses  and  property,  particularly 
in  the  towns  of  East  Bengal ;  and  6,  propaganda  carried  on 
by  Muslims  that  Pakistan  was  created  for  Muslims  alone. 
Apart  from  these  causes,  Indians  say  there  was  also  the  fear 
caused  by  the  much-publicised  Islamic  Constitution,  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  the  administration  is  to  be  run  on  Shariat  lines 
and  Islam  preached  on  a  State  basis.  People  here  recall  that 
under  Pakistan’s  new  Constitution  the  office  of  the  President 
can  be  held  only  by  a  Muslim,  thereby  denying  to  the 
minority  community  equal  status  or  equal  opportunity  with 
the  Muslim  majority. 

Apart  from  the  human  suffering  that  this  migration  in¬ 
volves,  it  must  also  severely  tax  India's  limited  economk 
resources,  now  being  devoted  entirely  to  the  second  Fiv^ 
Year  Plan.  The  rehabilitation  of  these  increasing  number  of 
refugees  will  undoubtedly  be  a  colossal  problem.  To  the 
Indians,  therefore,  every  other  point  of  dispute  with  Pakistan 
now  takes  secondary  importance.  Whatever  one  might  fed 
about  certain  aspects  of  India’s  foreign  policy,  it  cannot  go 
unnoticed  that  India’s  secularity  is  in  direct  contrast  with 
Pakistan’s  theocracy.  People  here,  in  India,  point  to  the  secure 
and  peaceful  life  of  the  minority  community  with  some  sat* 
faction,  and  it  is  difficult  to  refute  the  argument  that  Muslirm 
in  general  share  equal  rights,  and  that  some  of  them  occupy 
positions  of  importance  in  the  country. 

Pakistan  argues  that  Hindus  are  crossing  from  East  into 
West  Bengal  because  monetary  inducements  are  offered  to 
them  from  the  Indian  side,  and  that  often,  when  they  have 
taken  the  money,  many  then  return  to  their  homes  in  East 
Bengal.  The  facts  available  on  the  Indian  side  do  not,  at  the 
moment,  bear  this  out.  Mr.  Biswas’s  answer  to  the  charge 
that  the  refugees  are  lured  by  money  offered  by  India  is  that 
the  amount  is  too  small  to  keep  them  in  any  sort  of  comfort 
and  nothing  would  induce  a  person  to  uproot  his  home  if  he 
felt  secure  and  happy  there. 

At  the  time  of  writing  a  meeting  between  India  and 
Pakistan  on  the  whole  problem  has  just  been  concluded  in 
Dacca,  East  Pakistan.  A  declaration  has  been  issued  which 
says  that  both  countries  are  trying  to  move  towards  a  solution 
of  the  probem.  Everyone  here  hopes  there  can  be  a  quick 
solution  before  the  exodus  has  more  serious  repercussions. 
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UNITED  STATES 


New  Direction  of  Policy 

By  David  C,  Williams 

(Eastern  World  Washington  Correspondent) 

The  United  States  is  taking  a  sober  second  look  at  two 
controversial  pacts  in  the  Asia  area — the  South-East  Asia 
Treaty  Organisation  and  the  Middle  East  Defence  Organisa¬ 
tion,  better  known  as  the  Baghdad  Pact.  The  question  is  being 
insistently  raised  as  to  whether  these  pacts  have  subtracted 
from  American  security  rather  than  added  to  it.  Even  more 
doubt  is  being  express^  about  the  merit  of  arming  Pakistan 
to  the  alarm  of  India. 

Some  critics  hold  that  the  Baghdad  Pact  actually  opened 
the  Middle  East  to  Soviet  penetration,  giving  Russia  a  power 
foothold  in  that  area  for  the  first  time  in  centuries.  What  the 
Czars  and  Stalin  failed  to  win  for  Russia,  these  observers  say, 
the  West  gave  them  by  a  pact  which  included  only  one  clique 
of  countries  in  a  divided  Arab  world.  The  pact,  made  against 
the  background  of  sharp  rivalry  between  Egypt  and  Iraq,  led 
in  this  view  to  Premier  Nasser’s  purchase  of  arms  from 
Czechoslovakia.  Others  maintain  that  Russia  would  have  ob¬ 
tained  a  foothold  in  the  Middle  East  even  if  the  Baghdad  Pact 
had  not  facilitated  it,  although  there  is  no  inclination  to 


underestimate  the  historical  significance  of  this  fact.  It  is 
bound  to  have  a  growing  influence  on  the  world  balance  of 
power. 

While  SEATO  has  had  no  such  dramatic  consequences,  it 
is  seen  here  as  a  very  considerable  factor  in  the  deterioration 
of  relations  between  India  and  the  United  States.  This  has 
given  the  American  Ambassador  to  India,  John  Sherman 
Cooper,  great  concern  and  he  has  expressed  this  concern  to 
the  President  and  the  State  Department,  both  in  his  dispatches 
and  in  frank  personal  talks.  The  friendship  between  the 
United  States  and  India,  once  warm  in  the  immediate  pre- 
and  post-independence  years,  is  seen  here  as  having  cooled 
when  the  United  States  decided  to  extend  military  aid  to 
Pakistan.  Three  successive  .Ambassadors  to  India — Chester 
Bowles,  George  V.  Allen,  and  John  Sherman  Cooper — have 
warned  Washington  of  the  continuing  damage  this  decision 
has  done  to  relations  between  the  United  States  and  India.  It 
is  understood  to  have  been  one  of  the  principal  points  Walter 
Reuther,  president  of  the  powerful  Automobile  Workers 
Union,  is  making  to  Administration  officials  and  Members  of 
Congress  since  his  return  from  his  recent  visit  to  India. 

The  United  States  has  repeatedly  assured  India  that  the 
arms  sent  to  Pakistan  will  not  be  used  against  her,  but  sen¬ 
sitivity  on  this  score  persists — and  was  increased  when  the 
SEAIO  conference  at  Karachi  seemed  to  intrude  itself  into 
the  Kashmir  dispute.  Even  among  those  less  critical  of  the 
Baghdad  and  SEATO  pacts,  there  is  general  agreement  that 
their  predominantly  military  character  seems  increasingly  out 
of  tune  with  the  atmosphere  of  “  competitive  coexistence  ” 
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that  has  prevailed  since  Geneva.  Hence,  as  with  NATO,  there 
is  much  talk  of  giving  the  two  Asian  pacts  a  more  political 
and  economic  basis. 

The  difficulties  are  the  same  as  with  NATO,  only  more 
so.  Just  as  an  economic  and  political  role  for  NATO  would 
seem  to  increase  the  degree  to  which  the  United  Nations  is 
by-passed,  so  would  similar  broadening  of  the  SEATO  and 
Baghdad  Pacts.  SEATO  in  the  economic  field  would  inevitably 
compete  with  Britain’s  well-established  and  cherished 
Colombo  Plan.  Added  difficulties  arise  because  only  a  part  of 
the  nations  in  the  Middle  East  and  South  Asia  are  united  in 
the  pacts.  Baghdad  leaves  out  the  main  half  of  the  Arab 
world,  and  SEATO  includes  only  a  rump  of  south  Asia — with 
Thailand  and  Pakistan  being  the  only  nations  on  the  Asian 
mainland  involved.  How  can  there  be  meaningful  economic 
cooperation  among  nations  widely  scattered  and  actually  in  a 
minority  in  the  areas  concerned?  These  doubts  apply  with 
added  force  to  political  unity. 

Moreover,  there  are  indications  that  the  pacts  may  dis¬ 
integrate  from  within.  The  position  of  the  Iraq  Government, 
the  keystone  of  the  Baghdad  Pact,  looks  shaky  to  many 
observers — dependent  as  it  is  upon  the  life  and  prestige  of 
Premier  Nuri,  and  on  the  notoriously  fickle  Baghdad  populace, 
which  has  more  than  once  before  turned  out  governments  by 
going  out  into  the  streets.  In  the  SEATO  area,  both  Pakistan 
and  Thailand  are  showing  restiveness  about  the  degree  to 
which  they  have  identified  themselves  with  American  policy, 
and  seem  inclined  to  join  in  the  popular  Asian  policy  of  lead¬ 
ing  the  Soviet  bloc  and  the  West  to  compete  for  their  favours. 

All  these  facts  add  up  to  a  strong  impression  here  in 
Washington  that,  while  the  pacts  obviously  cannot  be  ter¬ 
minated  without  great  embarrassment,  they  will  be  permitted 
gradually  to  wither  on  the  vine  while  the  main  impetus  of 
American  policy  takes  other  directions.  President  Eisenhower 
told  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  last  month 
that  the  world  changes,  and  United  States  policy  must  change 
with  it.  One  very  likely  change  is  growing  emphasis,  both  in 
the  Middle  East  and  in  South  Asia,  on  policies  and  actions 
which  unite  rather  than  divide  the  nations  concerned. 


JAPAN 


Troubled  Fishing  Waters 

From  Our  Tokyo  Correspondent 

At  the  moment  I  am  writing  this,  a  Japanese  delegation  of 
seventeen  members  led  by  Mr,  Ichiro  Kono,  Japanese  Minister 
for  Agriculture  and  Forestries,  has  arrived  in  Moscow  to 
negotiate  the  vexed  question  of  Japanese  fishing  in  the  north¬ 
west  Pacific.  Mr.  Kono,  of  the  inner  circle  of  Prime  Minister 
Hatoyama,  is  known  as  favouring  an  early  normalisation  of 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  These  have  been  discussed 
for  the  last  ten  months  in  London.  They  were  suspended  sine 
die  on  March  23  last  when  the  claims  of  both  parties  appeared 
to  have  become  irreconcilable.  Coinciding  with  the  suspension 
of  these  talks  the  Soviet  Union  closed,  with  effect  from  May 
15  for  a  period  of  four  months,  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  the 
western  Bering  Sea  and  other  parts  of  the  north-west  Pacific 


off  Kamchatka  to  Japanese  fishing  craft  because  “random 
Japanese  fishing  will  deplete  the  salmon  and  trout  resources 
in  northern  waters.” 

With  Japanese  fishermen  prevented  during  this  year’s 
spawning  season  to  fish  for  salmon  in  the  north-west  Pacific, 
30,000  people  directly  or  indirectly  engaged  in  fishing  in  this 
area  would  be  hard  hit.  Last  year’s  catch  in  these  waters  was 
valued  at  $55  million.  This  is  a  gross  figure  including  all 
types  of  fish,  salmon,  crab,  whale  and  others.  Sixty  per  cent 
of  Japan’s  catch  is  exported  as  canned  goods.  If  the  nineteen 
organised  fishing  fleets  cannot  go  out  to  the  north  this  year, 
unrest  is  bound  to  break  out  among  the  fishermen.  A  chain 
reaction  will  hit  canners,  exporters  and  tinplate  manufacturen. 
A  number  of  reasons  have  been  given  for  the  latest  Soviet 
move  to  restrict  Japanese  fishing.  The  Soviet  claim  that 
Japanese  fishing  depletes  fishing  resources  has  been  refuted 
by  the  Japanese — their  catch  in  these  waters  now  amounts 
to  only  half  of  its  pre-war  figure.  Japanese  experts  have 
pointed  to  various  fallacies  in  the  Russian  claims.  Russian 
sources  are  reported  as  showing  an  actual  increase  in  the 
catch  during  1955.  In  Kamchatka  alone,  the  Russians  claimed 
a  77  percent  increase  in  the  salmon  haul  which,  according  to 
Japanese  experts,  might  have  led  to  the  fall  of  the  number 
of  salmon  in  the  Siberian  rivers.  Since,  however,  these 
Russian  claims  for  increased  catch  might  have  been  primarily 
for  domestic  consumption,  specialists  of  the  Japanese  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  main  reason 
for  the  Russian  accusation  was  that  the  Soviet  catch  did  not 
increase  as  planned  by  the  authorities. 

Japanese  fishing  in  Russian  waters  has  been  a  major 
source  of  friction  between  the  two  countries  for  some  time. 
Japanese  fishermen,  in  the  absence  of  any  agreement,  had 
long  been  fishing  in  Russian  waters  and  came  to  consider  this 
custom  as  a  right.  An  early  quasi-sanction  of  this  traditioo 
was  made  by  a  Convention  signed  in  1875.  Later,  these 
fisheries  came  to  be  appreciated  by  the  Russians  as  a  valuable 
asset  and  attempts  were  made  to  drive  the  Japanese  out  of  the 
northern  coastal  waters.  Finally,  after  prolonged  negotiation, 
a  Fisheries  Convention  was  signed  in  implementation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Portsmouth  which,  in  1905,  concluded  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War.  The  Convention,  signed  in  1907,  defined  the 
areas  along  the  Far  Eastern  Coast  where  the  Japanese  might 
fish  and  those  from  which  they  were  excluded,  the  conditions 
on  which  they  might  develop  the  fishing  industry,  i.e.  build 
canning  stations,  depots,  etc.,  on  Russian  territory.  The 
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and  large  auxiliary  and  processing  industries  provide  work 
for  many  more.  Sakanaya  san,  the  traditional  Japanese  fish¬ 
monger,  is  not  only  a  main  supplier  of  Japan’s  staple  diet ;  he 
also  represents  today  financial  interests  in  investment,  turn¬ 
over  and  exports  which  run  into  many  millions  of  dollars. 
Exports  alone  of  aquatic  produce  in  1954  amounted  to  over 
$75  million. 

CEYLON 

Buddhism  and  Politics 

From  Our  Colombo  Corre$pondent 

Pomp,  pageantry,  and  religious  devotion  on  a  scale 
hitherto  not  seen  in  Ceylon  marked  the  inauguration  of  the 
State-sponsored  Buddha  Jayanthi  celebrations  in  the  island  on 
May  24.  In  song  and  dance,  processions,  rites  and  ceremonies 
the  people  commemorated  the  day  which  signified  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  2,500  years  of  Buddhism,  of  Ceylon's  history  and 
of  the  life  of  the  Sinhalese  race. 

For  six  days  special  festivities  were  held  throughout  the 
island.  All  Government  and  private  buildings  were  decorated 
and  illuminated  for  the  occasions,  and  Buddhist  flags  flew 
from  every  housetop.  The  temples  have  been  crammed  with 
white-clad  devotees  who  came  to  worship  and  meditate.  There 
has  been  no  alcoholic  drink,  for  both  this  and  the  slaughter¬ 
ing  of  animals  for  meat  were  prohibited  for  the  period  of  the 
festival.  The  actual  celebrations  are  due  to  go  on  for  one 
year,  during  which  time  there  will  be  international  conferences 
of  Buddhists,  public  meetings,  expositions  of  the  relics  of  the 
Buddha ;  and  it  is  planned  to  hold  further  pageants  and 
peraheras  (processions).  As  a  religious  event  it  is  somewhat 
unique,  but  it  is  not  merely  a  religious  occasion.  Buddhism  is 
part  of  the  everyday  life  of  the  people  here,  and  there  is  wide¬ 
spread  belief  in  the  popular  tradition  that  after  2,500  years 
there  would  be  a  great  religious  revival,  accompanied  by  an 
era  of  peace  and  prosperity. 

There  seems  no  doubt  .that  there  is  a  revival  of  Buddhist 
devotion,  not  only  in  Ceylon  but  in  other  countries  of  Asia 
as  well,  and  the  coming  to  power  of  Mr.  Bandaranaike’s 
United  Front  has  convinced  people  that  Ceylon,  under 
Buddhist  inspired  leadership,  is  moving  into  a  period  of  peace 
and  prosperity.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  programme  the 
new  United  Front  Government  has  been  following  with 
regard  to  the  Buddha  Jayanthi  celebrations  is  roughly  the 
same  as  that  drawn  up  by  the  previous  Government  of  Sir 
John  Kotelawala.  But  there  have  been  certain  vital  modifica¬ 
tions.  A  Minister  of  Cultural  and  Religious  Affairs  has  been 
appointed,  and  he  has  been  in  charge  of  the  countrywide 
organisation  of  the  celebrations.  And  then  there  are  the 
Buddhist  monks  who  have  not  only  had  a  bigger  say  in  the 
plans  of  the  various  religious  activities  but  are  also  having 
increasing  influence  in  the  country’s  administrative  affairs. 

The  Buddhist  monks  played  a  not  inconsiderable  part  in 
helping  the  United  Front  defeat  the  United  National  Party  in 
the  April  elections.  Most  of  the  members  of  the  present 
Government  are  Buddhists,  and  they  have  shown  a  readiness 
to  listen  to  the  monks  who  can  and  do  claim  that  their  views 
reflect  the  views  of  the  masses.  So  far  the  monks  have  made 
no  unreasonable  demands.  The  suspension  of  the  death 
penalty  for  three  years,  the  wearing  of  cloth  and  banian  by 
members  of  the  Government  in  place  of  western  style  clothes, 
and  the  decision  now  to  adopt  Sinhalese  as  the  State  language, 
are  a  direct  result  of  advice  from  the  monks. 


The  talks  have  to  be  considered  as  highly  important  for  the 
tconomy  of  Japan.  In  1938,  Japan  produced  half  the  world’s 
tquatic  catch  —  5,6(X),(X)0  metric  tons.  Out  of  this  total, 
},6(X),()()0  tons  were  caught  in  the  waters  of  Japan  proper,  the 
ktlance  of  2  million  tons  in  her  overseas  possessions  at  that 
time.  The  following  figures  show  the  increase  in  Japan’s 
narine  catch  since  the  end  of  the  second  World  War: 

Kan 

1945  325,000,000 

1946  ...  ...  387,000,000 

1947  385,000,000 

1948  442,000,000 

•  1949  518,000,000 

1950  587,000,000 

1951  683,000,000 

1952  ...  ...  868,000,000 

1953  ...  ...  858,000,000 

Source:  The  Bank  of  Japan — One  Kan  =  0.00375  metric  ton) 
About  two  per  cent  of  Japan’s  total  labour  force  is 
frectly  engaged  in  fishing  activities.  In  addition,  manifold 


Union,  at  that  time,  with  more  important  matters  left  Japan 
practically  free  to  do  what  she  wished  in  the  area.  However, 
the  Convention  of  1907  represented  the  basic  character  of 
Japanese  fishery  rights  in  Russian  waters.  All  subsequent 
agreements  were  nothing  but  modifications  of  certain  details 
of  the  old  text. 

On  April  13,  1941,  the  Soviet  Union  signed  a  Neutrality 
Pact  with  Japan  which  included  an  arrangement  for  a  fisheries 
agreement  between  the  two  countries.  On  March  30,  1944, 
this  clause  was  implemented  by  the  conclusion  of  a  five  years’ 
agreement  limiting  Japanese  fishing  rights  in  Russian  waters. 
On  August  8,  1945,  the  Soviet  Union  reclared  war  on  Japan. 
Though  hostilities  came  to  an  end  on  September  2,  1945, 
when  the  Instrument  of  Surrender  was  signed,  the  state  of 
war  between  Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union  still  continues  since 
both  failed  to  conclude  a  Peace  Treaty.  Meanwhile,  individual 
efforts  were  made  to  come  to  an  arrangement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  fisheries  in  northern  waters.  The  present  conflict 
has  thus  to  be  viewed  against  the  historical  background.  The 
latest  Soviet  move  is  considered  in  Tokyo  as  another  lever  or 
"squeeze  play”  to  impose  upon  Japan  the  acceptance  of  Soviet 
conditions  for  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty  and  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  diplomatic  relations.  Therefore,  Mr.  Kono  was 
instructed  to  limit  his  negotiations  in  Moscow  to  fishery 
problems  and  not  to  enter  into  any  political  commitments. 
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All  this  has,  of  course,  perturbed  those  people  who  have 
for  years  looked  to  the  West  for  guidance  and  inspiration. 
The  Government,  whilst  assuring  them  that  there  will  be  no 
discrimination  on  the  grounds  of  religion  or  race,  has  firmly 
asserted  that  it  intends  to  be  guided  by  the  interests  of  the 
general  mass  of  the  people  and  not  by  a  small  minority  who 
held  the  reins  of  power  for  so  long. 

The  influence  of  Buddhism  can  also  be  noticed  on  the 
Government’s  foreign  policy.  The  Pancha  Shila,  the  five  prin¬ 
ciples  which  form  the  basis  of  India's  outlook  on  world 
affairs,  is  a  Buddhist  concept,  and  Mr.  Bandaranaike’s 
Government  is  moving  towards  the  same  kind  of  foreign 
policy  as  Mr.  Nehru’s  Government.  The  proposals  to  declare 
Ceylon  a  republic  and  the  call  for  the  handing  over  of  British 
bases  in  the  island,  all  spring  from  the  central  Buddhist  prin¬ 
ciple  of  mailriya  (loving  kindness  to  all  human  beings). 


BURMA 

Moral  Rearmament 

From  Our  Rangoon  Correspondent 

Dr.  Frank  Buchman  is  a  man  who  never  gives  up.  His. 
apostolic  zeal  for  saving  souls  by  means  of  his  special  brand 
of  religious  Rotarianism  took  him  to  Burma  in  April  for  the 
third  or  fourth  time  within  the  last  three  years.  He  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  Rt.  Revd.  George  West,  late  Anglican 
Bishop  of  Rangoon,  one  of  his  enthusiastic  followers.  They 
and  half  of  their  party  stayed  at  the  Prime  Minister’s  guest 
house. 

Entertained  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  President  of  the 
Union,  they  may  feel  somewhat  recompensed  for  the  com¬ 
parative  failure  of  their  repeated  spiritual  assaults  on  Burma. 
Whatever  need  there  may  be  for  moral  regeneration  in  the 
country,  it  seems  hardly  likely  that  MRA  can  furnish  it. 
Much  of  the  lapse  from  the  high  ethical  standard  set  by 
Buddhism  has  been  due  to  religious  confusion  caused  by 
mission  school  education  in  the  past.  The  mission  schools,  in 
the  words  of  one  pious  Bishop,  were  content,  if  they  could 
not  make  good  Christians,  to  make  bad  Buddhists.  Too  often 
they  succeeded. 

It  is  noticeable  that  while  MRA  has  made  little  progress 
with  the  Buddhist  Sangha,  and  none  with  the  great  mass  of 
the  people,  it  has  received  considerable  financial  support  from 
wealthy  business  men  of  the  Freemason-cum-Rotary-CIub 
type  in  Burma.  This  is  understandable  in  the  case  of  Hindus 
and  Muslims,  although  in  actual  fact  the  latter  are  not  strong 
MRA  supporters.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  in  the  case  of 
Buddhists.  Not  only  are  the  moral  standards  of  Buddhism  far 
more  exacting  than  those  of  the  cosy,  club-room  platitudinism 
of  MRA,  but  the  religious  outlook  is  altogether  different. 
Buddhism  has  no  God  whose  guidance  may  be  sought  in 
prayer,  and  no  doctrine  of  an  immortal  soul.  It  flatly  denies 
both  these  theories,  on  which  MRA  is  based.  Its  ideal  of 
spiritual  emancipation  involves  literal  absolutes  in  thought 
and  conduct,  not  the  fictitious  “  Four  Absolutes  ”  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  business  man.  “Absolute  Purity  ’’  in  Buddhism  means 
precisely  what  it  says ;  “Absolute  Honesty  ’’  means  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  being  a  little  less  dishonest  than  one’s 
associates. 

Despite  this,  MRA  has  won  over  a  few  Buddhist  monks, 
by  a  judicious  twisting  of  its  ideas  to  conform  in  outward 


appearance  to  Buddhism.  Taking  advantage  of  the  licence 
allowed  by  translation,  and  the  fact  that  few  Burmese  monki 
are  able  to  read  its  literature  in  the  original,  and  so  are  quite 
unaware  of  its  real  intention  to  spread  Christianity  among  the 
“  heathen,”  its  handful  of  wealthy  supporters  have  contrived 
to  bring  a  few  Phongyis  into  the  charmed  circle.  The  glamour 
of  trips  to  Europe  and  America  has  played  some  part  in  thii 
Another  inducement  has  been  the  tendency  to  believe  that 
anything  from  the  West,  of  the  “  How  to  Win  Friends  and 
Influence  People  ”  type  carries  with  it  some  magic  that  com¬ 
bines  spiritual  progress  with  a  comfortable  go-ahead  policy 
in  worldly  affairs.  It  is  part  of  the  general  tendency  to  take 
everything  cheap  and  meretricious  from  the  West  while 
neglecting  the  finer  things  of  both  West  and  East. 

In  certain  circles  to  be  a  member  of  MRA  brings  some 
prestige ;  and  this  is  curiously  at  variance  with  the  strongly 
nationalistic  spirit  of  modern  Burma.  Outside  these  circles  of 
the  elect,  however,  Buchmanism  means  nothing  to  the 
Burmese.  If  it  is  intended  as  a  counteractive  to  Communism, 
its  supporters  are  backing  a  horse  that  will  not  run.  It  has 
nothing  to  offer  that  Buddhism  does  not  provide  in  greater 
measure  and  more  acceptable  form.  If  the  intention  is 
genuinely  to  raise  the  moral  standard  in  the-  country. 
Buddhism  can  do  it  infinitely  better. 

The  official  hosts  of  Dr.  Buchman  and  his  party  are  quite 
aware  of  this,  as  devout  Buddhists  themselves.  He  is  enter¬ 
tained  as  an  international  headline  character,  not  as  a  poten¬ 
tial  saviour  of  souls.  He  may  or  may  not  be  conscious  of  this 
himself,  but  so  long  as  he  can  continue  his  apostolic  flitting 
from  one  Asian  country  to  another  at  the  expense  of  govern¬ 
ments  and  people  it  perhaps  does  not  matter.  Dr.  Buchman 
will  never  give  up. 


Planning  your  next  Holiday  ? 


VISIT 

BURMA 

Seat  of  Buddist  Culture 
and 

WHEN  IN  RANGOON 
ENJOY 

THE  COOL  AND  COMFORT 
of  the 

STRAND  HOTEL 

FAMOUS  FOR  ITS  SERVICE 
Tel.  “STRANDHO,”  RANGOON. 
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FROM  ALL  QUARTERS 


British  Graphic  Art  Exhibition  in  Peking 

Over  30,000  people  visited  the  exhibition  in  Peking  of 
British  graphic  arts  which  closed  this  month. 

The  exhibition,  which  opened  on  April  20,  was  sponsored 
by  the  Chinese  People’s  Association  for  Cultural  Relations 
with  Foreign  Countries  and  the  Union  of  Chinese  Artists. 
Its  purpose  was  to  give  a  general  picture  of  British  graphic 
»rts  from  the  15th  century  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  exhibits  ranged  from  illustrations  to  Tyndell’s  Bible 
»nd  some  fine  early  printing,  works  by  Hogarth  and  Row- 
luidson  and  representative  works  of  well  known  and  less 
known  modern  artists.  There  were  also  woodcut  prints, 
etchings,  sketches,  book  illustrations  and  cartoons. 

Richard  Carline,  the  artist  who  brought  over  the  200 
exhibits  on  behalf  of  the  Britain-China  Friendship  Associ¬ 
ation  and  was  in  charge  of  arranging  them. 

Indonesia  Urges  Stoppage  of  A*Bonih  Tests 

The  Indonesian  Parrliament  recently  passed  unanimously 
a  motion  introduced  by  Mrs.  Pudjobuntoro  (PNI)  urging 
the  stopping  for  the  time  being  of  all  A  and  H-Bomb  tests. 
This  motion  has  been  sent  to  the  UN  Secretariat  at  New 
York. 

Ancient  Painting  Discovered  at  Cal  Oya 

One  of  the  finest  examples  of  pictorial  art  in  Ceylon 
has  been  found  on  a  rock  boulder  at  Gonagolla,  which  falls 
within  the  area  of  the  Gal  Oya  Development  Scheme.  The 
painting  is  partly  preserved  and  two  figures,  male  and  female, 
are  clearly  visible.  The  male  figure  represents  a  deity  and 
holds  a  flowering  twig  in  its  left  hand.  The  female  figure  is 
in  a  dance  pose  with  an  attitude  of  reverent  supplication 
towards  the  deity.  The  painting  is  two  dimensional  and  the 
linework  is  superb.  Owing  to  its  fragmentary  nature  it  is 
(fifficult  to  define  the  subject  of  the  painting. 

Several  other  sites  and  objects  of  great  interest  were 
found  in  the  area  of  the  Gal  Oya  Scheme. 

Indonesian  Journalists  Protest 

American  treatment  of  Indonesian  journalists  who  will 
cover  President  Sukarno's  visit  to  the  United  States  is  re¬ 
tarded  as  a  “serious  affront”  according  to  an  Antara  report. 
,  Before  issuing  visas  to  6  Indonesian  journalists,  the 
United  States  Embassy  in  Indonesia  required  them  to  fill  up 
a  questionnaire,  in  which  they  had  to  pledge  not  to  contact 
communist  sympathisers  in  the  United  States  and  not  to 
make  any  investigations  about  the  American  negro  people. 

The  journalists  are  leading  members  of  the  Antara  News 
Agency  and  the  newspapers  Berita  Indonesia,  Bintang  Timur, 
Abadi,  Suluh  Indonesia  and  Data  Masjarakat. 

Japanese  Government  Bans  Travel  to  China 

The  Japanese  Government  last  month  banned  all  Diet 
members.  Local  Assembly  officials  and  government  employees 
from  visiting  China. 

It  also  prohibited  any  Japanese  from  travelling  to  China, 
if  the  expenses  are  paid  by  the  Chinese.  The  reason  given 
was  that  such  travel  allegedly  would  have  “  ulterior  political 
purposes.” 

The  decision  of  the  Japanese  Government  conflicts  with 
tfjc  recent  statement  of  Japanese  Premier  Hatoyama  that  he 
wished  to  discuss  normal  relations  with  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment. 


More  Money  for  WHO 

The  ninth  World  Health  Assembly  which  met  this  month 
in  Geneva,  has  approved  a  regular  budget  for  1957  of  $10.7 
millions  for  the  World  Health  Organisation.  This  is  half  a 
million  dollars  more  than  the  budget  for  1956. 

Buddhisto  in  USSR  Celebrate  Buddha  Jayanti 

A  telegram  of  congratulations  was  sent  by  the  head  of 
the  Soviet  Buddhist  community,  Bandido  Hambo  Lama  Lub- 
san  Nima  Daramyev,  to  Burmese  Buddhists  to  mark  the 
2,500th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Buddha.  All  Buddhist 
temples  in  the  Soviet  Union  held  commemorative  services. 
India  Bans  Films  about  Africa 

Films  on  African  subjects  which  fail  to  portray  the 
people  of  Africa  in  proper  perspective  by  presenting  particular 
aspects  of  life  in  the  interior  of  Africa  will  not  in  future  be 
licensed  for  exhibition  in  India.  This  was  officially  announced 
this  month,  when  it  was  pointed  out  that  it  was  already  the 
practice  of  the  board  of  censors  to  delete  any  disparaging 
references  to  people  of  foreign  countries.  Although  this  could 
be  considered  sufficient  in  the  case  of  films  made  in  more  ad¬ 
vanced  countries,  where  Africa  was  concerned  films  tended 
to  concentrate  on  the  primitive  aspects  of  life  in  under¬ 
developed  areas  purely  from  the  point  of  view  of  providing 
spectacular  entertainment,  often  wounding  to  the  suscepti¬ 
bilities  of  the  African  people  with  whom  India  wanted  to 
maintain  good  relations.  As  a  result  of  the  ban,  two  British 
films  and  six  American  ones  will  not  be  shown  in  India. 
Better  Teaching  on  Asia  Recommended  by  Unesco 

That  “teachers  must  impress  upon  children  the  unity  and 
continuity  of  world  civilisation”  was  one  of  the  general  con¬ 
clusions  of  a  meeting  of  educators  which  took  place  at  Unesco 
House  from  2  to  12  May.  The  meeting  which  was  convened 
to  examine  how  the  presentation  of  Asian  cultures  in  eastern 
teaching  can  be  improved,  included  experts  from  16  countries. 

After  examining  reports  sent  by  Unesco  National  Com¬ 
missions  in  18  western  countries,  the  educators  present  at  the 
meeting  noted  the  “inadequate  coverage”  and  the  “general 
lack  of  objectivity  in  treatment”  of  Asian  civilisation  and 
histories  in  western  textbooks  and  teaching  in  general.  They 
recognised  however  that  detailed  treatment  of  all  Asian 
countries  cannot  be  expected,  and  stressed  the  difficulties  in¬ 
volved  in  a  radical  revision  of  syllabuses.  They  put  forward 
a  number  of  very  broad  suggestions  which  might  be  regarded 
as  the  essential  minimum  in  the  teaching  of  Asian  countries. 

These  conditions  embodied  a  balanced  empha.sis  on  the 
contribution  of  Asian  civilizations.  An  attempt  should  be  made 
to  portray  in  a  vivid  and  realistic  way  some  conception  of 
ways  of  life  and  thought  by  reference  to  such  matters  as 
family,  transport,  food,  education,  architecture,  and  literature, 
cultural  contacts  between  East  and  West,  especially  in  the 
last  two  hundred  years,  and  some  of  the  more  basic  con¬ 
temporary  issues  in  Asia  both  from  the  point  of  view  of 
internal  development  and  external  relations,  should  also  be 
studied. 

In  addition  the  meeting  gave  a  series  of  practical  sug¬ 
gestions  concerning  the  methods  of  teaching,  the  use  of  audio¬ 
visual  aids  such  as  film-strips,  films,  music  recordings,  etc., 
and  the  training  of  teachers,  particularly  through  seminars 
in  which  orientalists  and  Asian  educators  might  participate. 
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Royal  Asiatic  Society  Award 
The  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  has  been  awarded  to  Professor 
W.  Percival  Yetts  for  his  contributions 
to  the  study  of  Chinese  art  and  archae¬ 
ology.  Mr.  G.  R.  C.  Hambly  of  King’s 
College,  Cambridge  won  the  universities' 
essay  prize  for  an  essay  on  "The  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  first  European  travellers  to 
the  Mongols.” 

Buddha  Jayanti  in  I>ondon 
An  elaborate  programme  for  celebrat¬ 
ing  Buddha  Jayanti  was  arranged  in 
London  last  month.  It  opened  on  May 
23  with  a  public  meeting  at  the  Ceylon 
High  Commission  at  which  the  High 
Commissioner,  Sir  Claude  Corea  pre¬ 
sided.  Pansil  was  administered  by  a 
Buddhist  priest  before  the  start  of  the 
meeting.  The  speakers  included  ambas¬ 
sadors  and  representatives  of  Asian 
countries,  Mr.  Christmas  Humphreys, 
president  of  the  London  Buddhist  Society 
and  Miss  I.  B.  Horner,  noted  Buddhist 
scholar.  At  the  end  of  the  meeting. 
Sir  Claude  Corea  presented,  on  behalf 
of  the  Lanka  Bauddha  Mandalaya,  a 
souvenir  copy  of  a  portion  of  the  Budd¬ 
hist  scriptures  to  heads  of  the  diplomatic 
missions  participating  in  the  occasion. 

On  May  24,  religious  ceremonies  were 
observed  at  the  London  Vihara  through¬ 
out  the  day,  starting  with  the  hoisting 
of  the  Buddhist  flag  by  the  Burmese  Am¬ 
bassador.  In  addition,  numerous  lectures 
and  illustrated  talks  were  given  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  significance  of  the  anniversary 
and  an  exhibition  of  Buddhist  Art  was 
arranged  at  the  French  Institute.  The 
Imperial  Institute  showed  three  films 
dealing  with  Buddhism  in  India,  Ceylon 
and  Burma. 


Indian  Drawings  at  the  British  Museum 

A  selection  of  Indian  drawings  and 
Tibetan  paintings  recently  acquired  by  the 
British  Museum  from  the  collection  of 
the  late  J.  C.  French  ICS,  a  well-known 
authority  on  Himalayan  art,  were  on 
view  for  the  first  time  last  month.  The 
Indian  drawings  fall  into  three  categories 
—  Rajpat,  Mogul,  and  The  Hills,  some 
examples  of  the  latter  being  particularly 
outstanding.  One,  for  instance,  a  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  Pahari  school,  depicts  a  scene 
from  the  Ramayana,  the  siege  of  Lanka 
when  Rama  goes  to  the  rescue  of  Sita, 
accompanied  by  an  army  of  monkeys 
and  bears.  Although  the  picture  is  un¬ 
finished,  it  conveys  most  dramatically 
the  contest  between  the  evil  demons  of 
Ravana's  army  and  Rama’s  animal  allies. 

The  Mogul  paintings  in  the  collection 
are  for  the  most  part  delicately  drawn 
portraits  in  profile.  One,  a  full-length 
study  of  a  torch  bearer,  is  particularly 
fine.  The  Tibetan  paintings  each  depict 
a  central  figure  surrounded  by  attendants. 
These  are  vivid,  almost  harsh  in  treat¬ 
ment  and  colour,  and  show  an  interest¬ 
ing  mixture  of  both  Indian  and  Chinese 
influences. 

P'llm  from  North  Viet  Nam 

The  66th  birthday  of  President  Ho  Chi 
Minh  of  North  Viet  Nam,  was  com¬ 
memorated  in  London  last  month  by  a 
public  showing  at  the  Holborn  Hall, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  British  Viet 
Nam  Committee,  of  the  film  Peace  Comes 
to  Viet  Nam. 

This  is  a  full-length  colour  documen¬ 
tary,  produced  in  cooperation  between 
Vietnamese  and  Soviet  technicians,  about 
the  war  in  Viet  Nam,  and  the  growth  of 
the  People’s  Army  from  a  handful  of  ill- 
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equipped  guerilla  fighters  to  the  tougl 
modern,  well-trained,  well  led  force  thil 
defeated  the  French  at  Dien  Bien  Pha, 
Like  the  Koreans,  the  Vietnamese  bui| 
up  their  early  supply  of  weapons  by  cap* 
turing  arms  from  the  enemy,  but  as  tb 
war  progressed,  the  film  showed  the* 
setting  up  their  own  munitions  factorieif 
in  the  heart  of  the  jungle.  Of  the  actual 
fighting,  not  much  is  shown,  and  the  brid 
shots  of  French  prisoners  and  the  cap¬ 
tured  General  de  Castries  make  less  of 
an  impact. 

Where  it  falls  short  is  in  the  sound¬ 
track,  which  relies  almost  entirely  on  the 
familiar  American  accents  of  a  well- 
known  Soviet  film  commentator,  and  i 
great  deal  of  rather  irritating  background 
music.  It  would  have  added  greatly  to 
the  impact  of  the  film  had  it  retained  the 
natural  sound  of  Vietnamese  voices 
against  the  jungle  sounds,  and  of  the 
cheering  and  singing  crowds,  after  the 
fall  of  Dien  Bien  Phu. 

The  voice  of  President  Ho  is  not  heard 
once  throughout  the  film,  even  where  he 
is  shown  going  about  among  the  peasants^ 
or  making  a  speech.  Yet  the  expressiooi 
of  the  faces  around  him  were  such  that 
there  is  no  mistaking  the  trust  and  af¬ 
fection  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  pcopk 

New  Appointment 

Mr.  John  Batten,  for  the  last  three  yean 
Information  Officer  for  Malaya  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  has  been  appointed  In¬ 
formation  Officer  to  the  East  Africa  High 
Commission.  He  will  take  up  his  duties  in 
Nairobi  in  July.  It  is  expected  that,  now 
Malaya  has  a  promise  of  complete  inck- 
pendence,  John  Batten’s  post  will  be  filled 
by  a  Malayan. 


Letter  to  the  Editor 

Sir, — Since  you  have  been  kind  enough  to  present  a  full 
review  of  my  book  “Two  Nations  and  Kashmir”  in  your  May 
issue,  I  am  trespassing  further  on  your  sense  of  equity  to  be 
permitted  to  reply  to  one  or  two  points  which  Mr.  K.  P.  Ghosh 
has  raised  in  his  careful  analysis  of  the  book. 

I  confess  I  had  hoped  that  a  commentator  of  Mr.  Ghosh’s 
standing  would  avoid  the  familiar  temptation  of  denigrating  my 
judgment  on  great  issues  merely  because  I  had  noted  that  a 
Maharajah  would  hit  a  polo  ball  with  accuracy.  That  is  an 
approach  which  1  think  is  usually  associated  with  the  less  respon¬ 
sible  men  of  journals  and  journalism. 

To  turn  to  more  specific  matters,  I  have  certainly  never 
envisaged  a  plebiscite  in  Kashmir  as  a  “free-for-all  campaign 
of  religious  bigotry”  within  Kashmir’s  borders.  On  the  contrary, 
I  have  advocated  that  there  should  be  no  campaigning  what¬ 
soever.  I  would  like  to  see  the  people  of  the  valley  put  their 
cross  on  a  piece  of  paper  against  either  “India”  or  “Pakistan,” 
if  necessary  with  a  complete  prohibition  of  speeches,  propaganda 
or  advocacy  of  any  sort.  It  is  this  refusal  to  allow  the  Kashmiri 


his  choice,  right  or  wrong,  which  is  the  negation  of  a  democracy 
which  India  has  claimed  to  protect. 

Mr.  Ghosh  takes  me  to  task  for  suggesting  that  a  Pakistan 
“Expeditionary  Force”  might  perform  a  useful  function  and  that 
“the  availability  of  men  in  large  numbers”  can  be  regarded  as 
an  asset.  I  can  assure  him  that  these  thoughts  were  not  just 
western  wishful  thinking,  but  were  the  sober  reflections  of 
Pakistan's  leaders  whose  task  is  to  interpret  the  wish  of  the 
people  of  Pakistan.  The  truth  is  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  per¬ 
suade  those  who  support  the  Indian  case  that  there  is  a  great 
bloc  of  opinion  across  the  map  from  Istanbul  to  Karachi  which 
has  renounced  neutralism. 

Space  does  not  permit  me  to  moralise  on  the  issues  which 
separate  the  neutralist  from  the  realist.  I  would  only  ask  that 
it  be  accepted  that  if  t^ll  British  or  American  influence  wai 
removed  to  another  planet,  India  would  still  find  Pakistan  adopt¬ 
ing  identical  policies  to  those  which  she  supports  in  international 
affairs  today.  It  is  as  well  to  view  the  problem  of  Kashmir 
within  that  context. 

Yours  etc., 

Birdwood. 

London,  SW7. 
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The  other 
archaeologist 
got  there  first! 


Consult  your  local  B.O.AC.  Appointed  Agent  or  any  5.O.A.C.  office. 
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OXFORD  REGIONAL 
ECONOMIC  ATLAS 

The  U.S.S.R. 

and  Eastern  Europe 

Prepared  by  The  Economist  Intelligence 
Unit  and  the  Cartographic  Department  of 
the  Clarendon  Press 

‘Never  before  has  there  been  gathered 
together  in  a  form  accessible  to  the  Western 
world  such  a  body  of  factual  information.  .  . 
Here  is  an  atlas  and  a  source-book  which 
gives  the  picture  right  up  to  date  and  with  the 
greatest  accuracy  possible.’ 

Times  Educational  Supplement  42s.  net 


The  Culture 

and  Marketing  of  Tea 

by  C.  R.  H  4RLER 

Since  the  first  edition  of  this  book 
was  published  in  1933,  fundamental  changes 
have  taken  place  in  every  aspect  of  the 
tea  industry.  These  developments  are 
outlined  by  the  author  with  scientific 
accuracy,  but  in  language  understandable  to 
the  layman.  The  conclusions  set  out  at  the 
end  of  the  book  are  of  considerable  interest 
and  importance. 

Second  edition  25s.  net.  14  June 


India’s  Mineral  Wealth 

by 

J.  COGGIN  BROWN  and  A.  K.  DEY 

With  the  object  of  drawing  attention  to  the 
commercial  and  industrial  potentialities  of 
India,  Pakistan,  and  Burma,  the  authors 
outline  the  commercial  history  and  assess 
the  future  prospects  of  each  useful  mineral 
found  in  these  countries.  The  many 
important  developments  which  have  occurred 
since  1936  are  fully  described  in  this  new 
edition,  which  includes  additional  chapters 
on  Soils  and  Water. 

Third  edition  5 2s.  6d.  net 
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Communism  in  Education  in  Asia,  Africa  and  the  Far 

Pacific  by  Walter  Crosby  Eells  (American  CouncS 

on  Education,  $3.00) 

In  the  Minds  of  Men  by  Gardener  Murphy  (Basic  Books, 

New  York,  $4.50). 

A  better  title  for  the  breathless  book  by  Dr.  Eells  would 
be  "A  Study  in  American  Naivety.”  Violently  propagandist, 
he  nevertheless  makes  such  profound  discoveries  as  this: 
“The  key  to  the  increasing  appeal  of  Communism  in  India  is 
doubtless  the  economic  one.”  Why  “in  India,”  one  wonders; 
but  a  more  universal  cliche  follows;  “It  is  often  said  that 
Communism  thrives  on  an  empty  stomach.  There  are  too 
many  empty  or  near  empty  stomachs  in  India.”  What,  in 
that  case,  does  Eells  propose  to  do  about  it?  I  searched  his 
final  chapter  of  conclusions  and  recommendations  in  vain  for 
any  proposals  relating  to  the  fairer  sharing  of  wealth, 
beginning  (appropriately  in  an  American  writer)  with  the 
wealth  of  the  United  States.  I  found  only  tips  for  “the  war  of 
ideas,”  as  though  ideas  alone  could  fill  hungry  bellies. 

Even  this  “war  of  ideas”  is  going  to  be  more  difficult  than 
it  need  be,  if  Eells  has  his  way.  His  naivety  is,  once  more, 
the  reason.  It  must  be  very  difficult  to  wage  a  “war  of  ideas” 
against  Communist  propaganda  if  you  insist  —  as  Dr.  Eells 
does  —  on  seeing  Communism  in  every  anti-American 
attitude.  To  take  one  example  of  the  author’s  methods.  Dr. 
Eells  found  many  traces  of  Communism  in  Kenya.  How  did 
it  get  there?  He  quotes  Elspeth  Huxley  that  “The  Communist 
movement  in  East  Africa  ...  is  being  introduced  mainly 
through  Indian  channels.”  Dr.  Eells  showed  Mrs.  Huxley’s 
piece  “to  several  individuals  in  Nairobi,  both  American  and 
British,  who  agreed  as  to  its  essential  accuracy.”  Since  99 
per  cent  of  Europeans  in  Kenya  hate  Indians  and  would 
agree  with  anything  derogatory  about  them,  nothing,  in  their 
scale  of  values,  would  be  more  defamatory  than  to  pin  Com¬ 
munism  on  them.  Perhaps  there  is  one  worse  thing,  and  that 
is  Mau  Mau.  Eells  omitted  to  mention  the  number  of 
distinguished  Europeans  in  Kenya  who  have  said  openly 
that  Mau  Mau  is  organised  by  Indians  (and  have  privately 
claimed  that  it  is  fostered  by  the  Indian  High  Commissioner). 
But,  as  Dr.  Eells  explains  that  Mau  Mau  is  itself  an  aspect  of 
the  Kremlin’s  foreign  policy,  perhaps  the  omitted  link  can 
be  supplied  by  the  reader’s  intelligence:  clearly  Russia  uses 
Nehru  to  bring  Communism  to  the  Mau  Mau. 

As  for  examples  of  Indian  Communist  infiltration,  Eelk 
produces  one  solitary  instance,  and  it  is  an  odd  one:  “Indian 
educator,  Peter  Wright.”  He  forgets  to  point  out  that  Peter 
Wright  is  not  a  Communist,  that  even  the  Government  which 
expelled  him  from  Kenya  did  not  accuse  him  of  Communist 
activities,  and  that  the  Colonial  Secretary  never  gave  a  satis¬ 
factory  explanation  for  his  expulsion,  nor  does  he  mention 
the  row  in  which  most  of  the  more  moderate  British  papers 
attacked  the  high-handed  action  of  the  British  Government  in 
condoning  the  expulsion  of  Wright  for  having  ignored  the 
colour  bar.  But  even  more  important,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Doctor’s  thesis,  is  the  fact  that  Peter  Wright  is  an 
Englishman.  So  his  solitary  example  of  Indian  Communism 
is  a  man  who  is  neither  an  Indian  nor  a  Communist.  Indeed, 
within  the  Kenya  “sample”  alone  I  find  enough  prejudice 
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and  stupidity  to  damn  the  whole  book,  without  following  the 
hustling,  blustering  progress  of  the  author  across  three  con¬ 
tinents.  To  anyone  familiar  with  the  pattern  of  education  in 
most  parts  of  Africa  —  rigid  control  on  the  part  of  foreign 
rulers  and  vigilant  suppression  of  most  independent  efforts 
by  Africans  to  establish  their  own  schools  —  the  very  theme 
of  Dr.  Eells’  main  plea  is  ridiculous.  He  is  concerned,  as  he 
explains  at  the  end,  with  the  fact  that  “the  Communist  threat 
to  democratic  education  is  very  real.”  Where,  in  Africa,  for 
example,  did  he  so  much  as  find  much  democratic  education 
for  Communists  to  threaten?  He  found  —  and  obviously 
believed  quite  uncritically  —  a  lot  of  officials  and  white  set¬ 
tlers.  With  the  “natives”  (as  he  politely  calls  them)  he  appears 
to  have  had  no  converse  at  all. 

I  don't  know  whether  the  American  Council  on  Education 
habitually  sponsors  such  drivel,  but  1  turn  with  relief  from  the 
vicious  and  stupid  propaganda  of  Dr.  Eells  to  Gardner 
Murphy’s  book.  Based  on  Unesco  studies  by  social 
scientists  (conducted  at  the  request  of  the  Government  of 
India),  it  is  at  least  objective.  But  it  is  a  socialogical  study  of 
life  in  India  and  its  very  nature  prevents  it  from  being  good 
reading ;  for  social  scientists  are  worthy  people  who  are  sel¬ 
dom  allowed  to  exercise  any  literary  talent  even  if  they  are 
so  gifted  —  which  is  even  rarer.  Yet  the  book  is  reliable  and 
informative,  in  its  own  plodding,  pedestrian  way,  and  even 
shows  just  what  sort  of  a  book  Dr.  Eells  might  have  written 
had  he  stuck  patiently  to  the  dull  facts,  covered  a  smaller 
section  of  the  globe,  made  use  of  a  team  of  objective  ob¬ 
servers  and  —  of  course  —  been  endowed  with  the  intelligence 
and  integrity  of  Dr.  Murphy. 

My  chief  criticism  of  Gardner  Murphy’s  book  concerns 
its  omissions,  for  while  I  did  not  expect  such  a  book  to  be 
lively,  I  did  hope  to  find  it  thorough.  Surely  the  figure  of 
Vinoba  Bhave  is  a  sufficiently  significant  one  in  the  present 
Indian  landscape  to  merit  more  than  a  single  anonymous 
and  almost  parenthetic  reference  to  the  fact  that  “a  humble 
prophet  in  the  Gandhian  tradition  goes  about  begging  those 
who  have  land  to  give  it  up  for  the  common  good.”  God 
forbid  that  any  sociologist  should  do  or  say  anything  sen¬ 
sational  ;  but  need  a  really  phenomenal  movement  be  soft- 
pedalled  to  that  extent?  The  reader  of  Gardner  Murphy’s 
book  should  also  read  Hallam  Tennyson’s  Saint  on  the  March 
if  he  is  not  to  miss  an  important  act  in  the  Indian  drama.  On 
Basic  Education,  Dr.  Murphy  gives  us  just  over  five  pages  — 
not  very  much  for  another  of  the  changing  features,  in  a 
300  page  book.  But  here,  again,  he  disappointed  me.  The 
five  pages  are  entirely  devoted  to  an  explanation  of  the  theory 
of  “  Basic.”  There  is  not  a  word  about  the  way  that  theory 
is  being  worked  out  —  with  what  measure  of  success  or 
failure,  with  what  sort  of  response  from  the  public.  There 
is  not  even  a  single  example  of  its  operation  from  observation 
—  nothing,  in  fact,  to  clothe  the  driest  of  dry  bones.  No 
sociologist  will  convince  me  that  the  outline  of  an  educational 
theory  is  all  I  require  in  order  to  know  how  children  are 
taught,  or  with  what  results. 
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‘Mr.  Neill  tills  his  pages  with  sketches  as  deft  and 
economical  as  ideographs.  He  is  an  excellent  guide  to 
Amoy,  Singapore  and  to  Peking.  In  one  thing  he  excels: 
his  descriptions  of  food  set  up  an  immediate  salivary 
flow.’  —  Sunday  Times.  With  illustrated  map.  18s.  net. 
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SIR  KENNETH  FITZE 

Here  is  a  colourful  picture  of  India  drawn  from  thirty 
years’  experience  of  that  Princely  wonderland  before  its 
decline.  Sir  Kenneth’s  last  years  there  saw  the  terrible 
collapse  and  has  much  pertinent  comment  to  make. 
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The  Meaning  of  Yalta  by  John  L.  Snell,  Forrest  C 
Pogue,  Charles  F.  Delzell  and  George  A.  Lensen. 
(Louisiana  State  University  Press,  $3.75) 

It  is  significant  that  a  book  arguing  that  the  Yalta  Con¬ 
ference,  between  Britain,  the  US  and  the  USSR  near  the  end 
of  the  war  was  not  a  betrayal  should  have  been  written  by 
Americans  and  sponsored  by  an  American  State  University. 
Without  in  any  retreating  from  the  official  western  opinion 
that  the  post-war  friction  between  the  West  and  the  Soviet 
Union  was  caused  solely  by  Soviet  intransigence,  “  untrust¬ 
worthiness,”  and  seizure  of  power  in  the  east  European 
countries,  they  show  by  chapter  and  verse  that  the  attempts 
in  the  US  after  Roosevelt’s  death  to  blacken  his  memory  and 
throw  doubts  on  his  loyalty  were  wholly  unfounded.  The 
agreements  reached  at  Yalta  were,  they  declare,  dictated  by 
historic  necessity . 

The  book  is  by  four  young  American  historians  who 
buttress  their  thesis  with  painstaking  documentation  from 
state  papers  as  well  as  from  the  writings  of  leading  politicians, 
statesmen  and  publicists  of  the  West.  Though  stating  little 
that  is  new,  it  is  a  sober,  and  therefore  valuable,  contribution 
towards  dispersing  the  thinning  clouds  in  American  cold-war 
thinking. 

P.W. 


The  Philippine  Answer  to  Communism  by  Alvin  H.  Scaff 
(Stanford  U raver sity  Press.  London:  Geoffrey  Cumberlege, 
32s.) 

News  reports  from  the  Philippines  in  responsible  British 
and  American  papers  indicate  that  the  Communist-led  Huk 
movement  continues  practically  unabated,  while  in  the  wider 
Filipino  public,  there  is  now  a  perceptible  trend  totvards  the 
“neutralism”  infecting  the  rest  of  Asia.  Against  this  back¬ 
ground,  one  reads  with  a  slightly  incredulous  amazement  of 
Dr.  Scaff ’s  Philippine  Utopia,  where  EDCOR  (Economic 
Development  Corps)  of  the  Philippine  Army  has  solved  the 
problem  of  Communism  “in  the  combination  of  effective 
military  force  and  constructive  friendly  programs.”  The 
recipe  has  been  tried  in  Malaya,  Kenya  and  Cyprus,  too. 

A  Fulbright  Research  Grant  enabled  the  author  to  spend 
a  year  in  the  Philippines  writing  this  book.  Though  one  must 
doubt  his  general  conclusions,  there  is  a  mass  of  information 
on  the  work  done  by  EDCOR  which  is  of  interest. 

K.P.G. 


Elegant  Flower  by  Desmond  Neill  (John  Murray  ISs.) 

When  the  author  was  in  Malaya  at  the  end  of  the  last 
war,  where  he  had  been  serving  as  an  army  officer,  he  was 
greatly  attracted  by  the  country  and  its  people.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  joined  the  Malayan  Service  and  began  his  career  in 
Singapore.  He  found  that  there  was  a  great  barrier  between 
himself  and  the  local  Chinese  population,  since  he  could  not 
speak  Hokkien,  the  predominant  dialect  in  Singapore.  He 
was  eventually  sent  to  Amoy  to  study  the  language,  and  he 
certainly  made  admirable  use  of  the  opportunity  this  gave 
him  of  travelling  in  China  —  he  visited  Shanghai,  Foochow 
and  Peking  —  and  of  living  as  far  as  possible  with  the 
Chinese.  The  result,  apart  from  the  acquisition  of  fluent 
Hokkienese,  is  this  delightfully  discursive  account  of  his  stay 
in  China. 

Although  he  was  in  Peking  and  Shanghai  during  the 
hectic  and  feverish  days  before  the  final  victory  of  the  Com- 
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munists,  he  writes  about  his  experiences  with  a  pleasing  de¬ 
tachment,  and  no  regrets  for  the  old  China.  He  is  a  philoso¬ 
pher  and  a  good  observer  —  his  descriptions  of  odd  bus 
journeys,  sojourns  in  Chinese  hotels,  the  various  people  he 
came  to  know  quite  intimately  in  Amoy,  such  as  his  teacher 
Mr.  Lim,  and  various  chance  acquaintances  are  vividly  and 
lightly  drawn. 

M.K. 

Shankar's  Weekly  Children's  Art  Number  1956 

{Delhi:  Shankars  Weekly  85.) 

The  appearance  of  this  Annual  (this  is  the  seventh)  is 
always  a  welcome  and  tangible  proof  of  the  unity  in  diversity 
amongst  peoples,  which  is  so  often  quoted  and  upheld  but 
shows  little  signs  of  existing,  certainly  not  after  the  age  of 
nine  or  ten.  But  until  then,  judging  by  the  overwhelming 
amount  of  illustrations  in  this  volume,  the  eyes  of  children 
arc  turned  to  the  same  things.  They  view  the  world  around 
them  with  the  same  candour  and  acceptance.  This  open-eyed 
and  yet  often  astonishingly  penetrating  vision  seems  at  that 
early  age  to  be  easily  captured  and  transmitted,  usually  with 
amazing  clarity  and  force.  This  applies,  again  judging  by  the 
reproductions  here,  to  children  of  whatever  nationality  or 
background. 

After  the  age  of  ten,  or  thereabouts,  when  teaching  and 
art  lessons  begin  to  make  their  impression,  much  of  this 
spontaneity  and  simple  directness  is  inevitably  lost,  and  the 
work  of  older  children  then  shows  some  obvious  derivations 
and  national  characteristics.  This  last  point  is  interesting  — 
since  the  techniques  employed  by  children  of  the  older  age 
group  also  show,  in  the  case  of  Asians,  the  influence  of 
western  art,  particularly  the  work  of  Japanese  children,  who 
seem  to  possess  an  amazing  facility  in  the  use  of  colour  and 
arrangement 

The  entries  from  the  USSR  sent  by  older  children  show 
that  same  careful  attention  to  detail,  and  academic  precision 
and  choice  of  subject  with  which  we  are  already  familiar. 
Polish  and  Czech  children,  on  the  other  hand,  show  much 
more  liveliness  and  invention  and  individuality.  The  paintings 
submitted  by  Chinese  children  are  almost  all  non-classical  in 
style  and  subjects.  In  fact,  there  are  surprisingly  few  still- 
lifes  in  the  entire  annual.  The  winner  of  the  gold  medal  for 
the  best  picture  submitted  is  a  fourteen  year  old  Indonesian 
boy,  whose  work  entitled  “Ecstasy”  depicting  a  man  playing 
a  violin  shows  an  amazing  virtuosity  and  feeling.  The  ab¬ 
sorption  of  the  musician,  the  movements  of  his  hands  and 
the  well-balanced  use  of  colour  are  quite  remarkable. 

S.N.C. 

The  Teaching  of  Social  Science  in  India  (Unesco.  HMSO 
12f.  6d.) 

This  book  is  the  fourth  in  the  Unesco  series  of  national 
booklets  on  the  subject  of  social  sciences  and  it  will  serve 
as  a  comprehensive  guide  to  social  scientists  wishing  to  teach 
or  study  the  social  sciences  at  Indian  Universities.  As  the 
Introduction  by  Professor  Humayun  Kabir,  points  out,  India 
has  made  a  unique  effort  to  modernise  and  develop  teaching 
in  the  social  fleld,  but  not  until  recently  have  the  social 
sciences  been  subjects  of  distinct  and  separate  study.  The 
survey  shows  which  of  the  important  Indian  Universities  and 
research  institutions  devote  special  effort  towards  various  as¬ 
pects  of  the  problem. 

R.L. 
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Th«  Koran  Interpreted  by  A.  J.  Arberry  {Allen  and 
Unwin,  455.) 

It  is  a  commonplace  that  the  Koran  cannot  be  trans¬ 
lated  (in  the  usual  sense  of  that  word).  All  Arabists  who  have 
made  the  effort  to  bring  over  the  true  meaning  from  the 
Arabic  into  a  western  language  have  testified  to  the  frustration 
which  attacks  the  scholar  hardy  enough  to  attempt  it. 
Professor  Arberry  is  no  exception ;  although  he  has  given  us 
delightful  translations  of  other  Arabic  texts,  he  confesses  that 
so  far  as  the  Koran  is  concerned  a  translation  is,  for  several 
reasons,  out  of  the  question.  So  his  own  version  of  the 
entire  Koran  appears  under  the  title  which  indicates  that  it  is 
an  interpretation  of  the  text  of  Islam’s  Holy  Book. 

Nonetheless  the  book  is  a  fine  achievement  —  even  if 
looked  at  merely  as  a  translation.  For  the  first  time  the 
western  reader  has  a  version  which  is  eminently  readable, 
comprehensible  without  a  horde  of  commentary  notes,  and 
stimulating.  Even  so  the  reader  is  advised  to  read  the  preface 
carefully ;  there  he  will  find  set  out  in  detail  the  diffi¬ 
culties  encountered  by  former  translators,  together  with  two 
p>assages  from  each  of  half  a  dozen  versions  so  that  the 
comparative  student  has  material  on  which  to  make  up  his 
own  mind  as  to  the  merits  of  this  work. 

Books  of  Publications  Received 

Bare  Feet  in  the  Palace  by  Agnes  Newton  Keith  (Michael 
Joseph  18s.) 

Fifty  Years  of  Chinese  Philosophy,  1898>I950  by  O.  Bkiere  S.J. 
(Allen  Unwin  21.s.) 

The  Colour  Curtain  by  Richard  Wright  (Dennis  Dobson  IZs.  bd.) 
The  Long  Walk  by  Slavomir  Rawicz  (Constable  15s.) 

Where  Monsoons  Meet  by  G.  M.  Jay  (Robert  Hale  10s.  bd.) 

The  Feast  of  the  Dead  by  Donald  Moore  (Harrap  16s.) 
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very  best  attention. 
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REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

y'HlS  month  many  periodicals  carry  articles  concernini 
Buddhism  and  the  celebration  of  Buddha  Jayanti.  In 
London  Calling  (London,  May  17)  Francis  Watson  reflects 
on  the  contribution  of  western  scholarship  to  Buddhism,  a 
somewhat  unusual  theme.  He  points  out  that  since  Buddhism 
had  disappeared  as  a  living  institution  in  India,  the  land  most 
accessible  to  western  study  in  Asia,  its  “  re-discovery  ”  was 
delayed  until  the  time  when  scholarship  and  theology  in  the 
West  were  ripe  to  give  it  a  hearing.  The  effect  of  this  upon 
the  wider  understanding  of  Buddhism  in  Asia  and  upon  its 
prestige  was  profound.  This  work  of  pioneering  and  scholar¬ 
ship  was  started  by  a  handful  of  Englishmen  working  in 
India  in  1776  but  since  then  nearly  every  European  nation 
has  made  some  contribution  either  in  the  field  of  philology, 
philosophy  or  historical  research,  producing  scholars  like 
Friedrich  Max  Muller,  Prinsep,  Rhys  Davids  and  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold.  In  the  same  issue  John  Blofeld,  who  is  making  a 
scholar's  pilgrimage  to  those  centres  of  northern  India  most 
closely  associated  with  the  life  and  teaching  and  Buddha, 
describes  the  events  leading  up  to  the  Enlightenment. 

The  Middle  Way  (London,  May)  is  a  special  Buddhi 
Jayanti  number,  and  includes  among  other  esoteric  articles, 
a  chapter  on  Buddhism  in  the  West  from  Mr.  Christmas 
Humphreys  forthcoming  book  The  Buddhist  Way.  He 
maintains  that  Buddhism  will  not  replace  the  “  reagnini 
gods  ”  of  Europe,  since  the  western  mind  is  too  virile  to  adopt 
the  second-hand  clothing  of  another  age  and  Buddhism  as 
such  will  never  become  the  religion  of  England,  nor  the  Way 
of  Life  for  most  of  its  inhabitants,  but  that  more  and  more 
the  “  leading  minds  ”  of  the  day  will  be  attracted  to  its  teach¬ 
ing,  although  the  lack  of  emotional  appeal  will  not  attract  it 
to  the  masses.  Manas  (Los  Angeles,  USA,  April)  discusses 
the  new  interest  of  the  West  in  Zen  Buddhism  and  makes 
some  criticism  of  its  exclusiveness.  The  article  says  Buddha 
was  a  teacher  of  the  people,  but  the  Zen  masters,  .  .  set 
themselves  apart  from  the  world,  teaching  only  the  monks 
who  came  to  be  their  disciples.”  It  concludes  that  there  is 
ground  in  Zen  texts  for  saying  that  the  less  one  knows  or 
thinks  one  knows,  about  Zen,  the  better!  (a  statement  which 
will  no  doubt  be  called  a  paralogism  by  Mr.  Christmas  Hum¬ 
phreys  and  other  ardent  protagonists  of  Zen  in  the  West.) 

The  Sarawak  Museum  Journal  (Kuching,  Sarawak) 
is  always  an  interesting  medley  of  local  lore,  forgotten  cus¬ 
toms,  new  discoveries  and  so  on  which  reflect  the  whole¬ 
hearted  and  catholic  enthusiasm  of  its  editor,  Tom  Harrisson, 
who  is  also  the  Curator  of  the  Sarawak  Museum.  The  latest 
issue  (No.  6)  contains  extracts  from  a  “  Voyage  to  and  from 
the  Island  of  Borneo,”  by  Captain  Daniel  Beekman,  printed  in 
1718.  This  is  the  first  full  and  first-hand  account  written  by 
an  Englishman  of  personal  experiences  and  observations  on 
Borneo  and  is  one  of  the  most  vivid  of  its  kind.  Several  of 
the  papers  in  the  same  issue  deal  with  the  “  pioneers  ”  who 
have  at  one  time  or  another  settled  in  Borneo  —  Chinese. 
British,  and  least  known  of  all,  Indians,  whose  arrival  in  the 
island  is  placed  by  Mr.  Harrisson  at  about  5(X)  a.d.  precedinj 
the  main  Chinese  trade.  This  is  an  interesting  sidelight  on 
Borneo’s  history  and  cultural  contacts,  more  so,  because  today 
direct  Indian  influence  in  Borneo  is  slight  and  modem  Indian 
culture  impacts  virtually  non  existent. 
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CORONATION  IN  NEPAL 

By  Han  Suyin 

(Eastern  World  Special  Correspondent  in  Katmandu) 


^  GAYER,  happier  crowning  than  that  of  His  Majesty 
King  Mahendra  of  Nepal  would  be  impossible  to  repeat. 
I  shall  always  remember  it,  not  only  for  its  truly  magnificent 
ceremonies,  a  ritual  in  which  each  word  and  movement  was 
prescribed  by  religious  tradition;  not  only  for  the  splendour 
and  the  colour  of  the  pageants  and  the  processions,  the  pomp 
(rf  the  elephants  caparisoned  in  gold  and  silver,  the  drums  and 
the  fifes  and  the  singing  and  the  cheers;  not  only  for  the 
presence  of  notable,  and  seldom-seen  personalities  against  the 
background  of  a  once  hermetic  land.  I  remember  it  best  for 
the  extraordinary  aura  of  good  temper  and  courtesy,  dignity 
without  fuss,  efficiency  without  officiousness  which  pervaded. 
It  was  a  remarkable  achievement  to  lodge,  feed,  and  keep 
bodily  happy  so  many  people,  to  do  it  with  so  much  urbanity 
and  good  nature. 

Arriving  a  few  days  before  the  real  invasion  of  Kat¬ 
mandu  had  begun,  I  was  able  to  get  in  to  the  pre-coronation 
activities  of  the  people  in  Katmandu  and  in  the  other  cities  of 
the  valley.  The  most  obvious  activity  was  the  repainting  of 
the  many  temples;  their  roofs  were  cleaned,  their  carved 
beams  with  multiarmed  and  many-headed  deities  and  the 
intricate  erotic  motifs  to  keep  the  lightning  at  bay  supporting 
them,  were  delicately  painted  in  beautiful  primary  colours, 
vermilion  and  saffron,  chalk  white  and  blue,  and  a  limpid 
green  of  enchanting  effea.  The  carved  windows  and  doors 
and  lintels  and  pillars  on  the  squares  were  also  cleaned  and 
repainted  in  ochre  or  black,  then  the  traceries  picked  out  in 
white  until  the  whole  beautiful  carving  looked  like  starched 
lace,  tier  upon  tier  of  it,  and  from  these  lovely  frames  the 
local  people  peered  out,  beautiful,  delicate,  smiling  and 
friendly.  The  stone  lions,  the  bronze  demons  and  gods,  the 
elephants,  all  got  their  sluicing  and  repainting,  and  every¬ 
where  the  famous  golden  doors  shone  in  splendour.  Pigeons 
wheeled  in  the  pink  sunset  and  temple  bells  tinkled  in  the 
breeze,  and  at  the  famous  Buddhist  shrines  of  Swayambunath 
and  Boddnath  the  all-seeing  eyes  of  the  Eternal  Awareness 
shone  with  new  radiance. 

But  this  cleaning  of  temples  and  palaces  was  not  what 
the  Nepalese  themselves  considered  important — what  did  in¬ 
terest' them  was  their  new  roads  and  avenues,  the  stadium, 
the  State  Bank,  the  buildings  at  the  airport  ...  all  the  per¬ 
manent  improvements,  which,  long  after  the  Coronation  was 
a  pleasant  happy  memory,  would  remain  to  them.  For  Nepal 
is  changing,  and  changing  very  swiftly,  and  the  Nepalese  are 
aware  that  these  durable  improvements  to  their  country  are 
important.  In  talk  with  them,  they  often  praised  the  King 
(for  whom  there  is  universal  respect,  for  his  devotion  to  the 
country,  his  hardworking  spirit,  his  indefatigable  sense  of 
responsibility).  It  was  known  that  he  personally  had  cut  out 
a  good  deal  of  expensive  and  useless  pomp  and  pageant,  and 
this  went  straight  to  their  hearts.  At  night  going  about  I 


could  see  the  people  still  working  at  the  roads,  feverishly 
working,  trying  to  finish  them  on  time.  One  road  8  miles  long 
goes  from  Gaucher  airfield,  the  permanent  airport  of  Kat¬ 
mandu  (built  with  the  help  of  Indian  Army  engineers  and 
finished  five  months  ahead  of  schedule),  and  along  that  road 
teams  of  local  people  toiled  in  the  light  of  flares  and  wood- 
fires.  Another  road  from  Katmandu  to  Patan  was  finished 
the  day  before  the  Coronation.  The  stadium  was  also  ready 
on  time. 

Food,  equipment,  petrol,  all  that  was  needed  for  so 
many  extra  thousands  came  up  the  new  road  from  India,  run¬ 
ning  from  Raxaul  to  Katmandu,  passable  already  but  to  be 
completed  this  year.  Taxis,  imported  from  Calcutta  and 
Delhi,  appeared  on  the  streets  to  supplement  the  inadequate 
transport.  Round  the  dusty  lanes  of  Katmandu,  between  the 
high  pink  brick  walls  which  enclose  the  vast  gardens  and 
Victorian-style  mansions  of  the  Ranas  (many  of  them  have 
tin  roofs,  due  to  scarcity  of  tiles),  elephants  rambled,  snap¬ 
ping  off  young  boughs  for  food. 

On  April  29  at  a  simple  ceremony  in  the  Durbar  Hall, 
His  Majesty  King  Mahendra  was  presented  with  a  sword  by 
the  Indian  Military  Mission  delegate,  Major-General  Sant 
Singh,  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  India.  After  this  the 
new  Chinese  Ambassador  to  India  and  to  Nepal,  Dr.  Pan 
Tse-li,  presented  his  credentials.  Both  these  functions  were 
impressive  in  their  simplicity.  There  were  no  long  speeches, 
and  on  leaving  both  delegations  were  presented  with  per¬ 
fumed  water  and  pan  out  of  golden  containers,  according  to 
Hindu  tradition.  The  next  day  the  official  guests  began  to 
arrive. 

On  May  1,  the  day  before  the  actual  Coronation,  the 
Pudwanga,  or  purification  ceremy  of  the  King,  took  place. 
For  this,  as  for  the  Coronation  ceremonies,  the  place  used 
was  the  large  central  courtyard  and  apartments  of  the  Old 
Palace,  called  the  Hanuman  Dhoka,  because  a  large  statue 
of  Hanuman  guards  its  entrance  gate.  The  Hanuman  Dhoka 
is  in  places  very  old.  A  towering,  five-tiered  building,  in 
ruinous  condition,  it  dates  back  to  the  Mulla  Kings.  The  older 
portions  show  exquisite  carving  and  proportion.  The  main 
courtyard  was  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  who  had 
passes.  However,  it  was  a  pity  that  the  ordinary  townsfolk, 
for  the  most  part,  could  not  participate,  although  according 
to  custom,  representatives  from  all  castes  and  walks  of  life, 
from  highest  to  lowest,  were  admitted  to  the  ceremonies. 

For  the  Purwanga  or  purification  rites,  the  king  arrived 
in  simple  Nepali  dress,  and  the  queen  in  a  plain  red  sari  with 
silver  border.  There  were  few  attendants,  a  handful  of 
ministers,  some  townspeople,  and  muscians.  In  the  centre  of 
the  courtyard  had  been  erected  a  thatched  enclosure,  about 
twenty  feet  square,  like  a  hut  but  with  no  walls.  All  the 
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Above  is  shown  a  temple  being  renovated  in  preparation  for  the 
celebrations,  and  (right)  King  Mahendra  and  his  consort  after  the 
coronation  ceremony. 

ceremonies  of  the  actual  coronation  were  to  take  place  inside 
it.  Its  significance  was  explained  to  me  by  General  Kaiser 
Shum  Dher.  It  was  in  such  a  hut,  under  a  thatch,  that  the 
crown  would  be  placed  upon  the  king’s  head  to  remind  him 
that  all  are  bom  alike,  and  that  he  is  king  of  the  villages,  of 
the  common  folk,  and  not  above  them. 

On  one  side  of  the  courtyard,  in  containers  shaped  like 
cups  and  made  of  stitched  leaves  were  all  kinds  of  foodstuffs, 
fmit  and  grain,  unleavened  bread,  and  sweets,  flowers  and 
spices,  which  later  the  King  blessed  and  which  were  then 
distributed.  Because  all  castes  and  manner  of  people  were  to 
be  present,  a  group  of  women,  huddled  together  and  chanting 
hhajans,  made  a  contrast  with  their  plain,  humble  and  dusty 
clothes  to  the  rest  of  the  assembly.  A  cow  and  her  small  calf 
were  there  too  with  their  keepers,  a  gift  from  the  King  to 
the  Brahmin  priests  who  were  to  crown  him. 

In  the  thatched  enclosure,  the  King,  after  being  purified 
and  blessed,  sat  with  the  Queen  and  joined  in  prayers  with 
the  priests  while  the  two  bands  played,  and  then  the  priests 
came  one  by  one  and  received  the  tica,  the  vermilion  spot  (a 
sign  of  welcome)  affixed  to  the  forehead,  and  a  gift  of  clothes 
to  wear  for  the  next  day’s  coronation.  The  next  day.  May  2, 
was  coronation  day.  It  was  the  crowning  of  the  world’s  only 
Hindu  monarch,  reigning  over  8  million  people,  and  was 
performed  strictly  according  to  ancient  Vedic  rites.  But  this 
was  the  first  time  that  correspondents  from  every  part  of  the 
world,  plus  film  companies,  were  admitted  and  given  all 
facilities  to  photograph  and  report  practically  every  item  of 
the  ceremonies. 

From  early  morning  the  streets  were  lined  with  the  beauti¬ 
ful  and  gay  people  of  Nepal  in  their  varied  dresses  and  caps. 
Shielded  from  the  sun  by  black  umbrellas  they  were  to  sit 
the  whole  day,  and  trudge  back  many  dusty  miles,  for  some 
of  them  came  from  the  hills,  a  few  days’  journey  away.  The 
King  and  Queen  arrived  on  a  caparisoned  elephant,  and  were 


led  into  the  courtyard  under  magnificent  red  and  gold  em¬ 
broidered  umbrellas.  In  a  separate  apartment,  which  was  not 
accessible  to  the  public,  the  King  smeared  his  body  with 
earth  from  different  places,  each  with  its  own  significance, 
and  next  bathed  with  waters  from  13  sacred  rivers  and  “  the 
seven  seas.”  He  then  changed  to  Nepali  dress  of  pure  white 
silk  and  reappeared  and  entered  the  thatched  enclosure  which 
was  now  the  coronation  enclosure,  to  offer  prayers  and  finally 
to  be  crowned.  The  scene  inside  the  courtyard  itself  was 
variegated.  At  one  end  was  a  shaded  gallery  with  chairs  for 
the  official  guests.  They  were  too  far  away  to  sec  much  of 
the  ceremonial,  since  not  only  were  they  at  the  further  end, 
but  between  them  and  the  hut  another  pavilion,  containing 
the  beautiful  State  throne  of  gold  and  silver,  had  been  erected. 

In  the  front  rank  of  the  diplomats  sat  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  Sikkim  and  Bhutan  in  national  dress  and  most 
amiably  posing  for  photographers  and  signing  autographs; 
the  French  Ambassador,  the  Earl  of  Scarbrough,  imposing 
and  hot  in  befeathered  hat  and  blue  satin  cloak  of  the  order 
of  the  Garter.  Next  in  simple  black  Chungshan  garb  sat  the 
Vice-Premier  of  China,  and  in  white  silk  the  Vice-President 
of  India,  and  the  Japanese  Ambassador  in  top  hat  and  taili 
Three  more  rows  of  delegates  and  representatives  filled  the 
small  gallery.  Along  another  side  were  the  officials  of  the 
Nepalese  government,  both  civil  and  military,  and  the  Ranas, 
all  resplendent  in  heavily  gold  braided  red  uniforms  and 
helmets  with  yellow,  red  and  green  plumes.  There  were  three 
orchestras,  one  a  modem  military  brass  band  and  the  odier 
two  playing  upon  old  Indian  and  Nepali  instruments.  The 
monarch  and  the  Queen  were  annointed  by  the  Brahmin  | 
priests  from  four  pots,  one  each  of  gold,  silver,  copper  and 
earth.  Representatives  of  the  four  sects.  Brahmin,  Kshatriy*, 
Vaishya  and  Shudra,  were  at  the  four  entrances  to  the  hut 
This  annointing  ceremony  is  a  covenant  between  the  sovereign 
and  his  people. 

Exactly  at  the  time  fixed  by  the  astrologers  beforehand, 
10.43  in  the  morning,  the  Royal  High  Priest  placed  on  the 
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King’s  head  the  fabulous  crown  of  Nepal,  a  casque  of 
precious  gems  and  pearls,  surmounted  by  bird  of  paradise 
feathers.  Round  the  Queen’s  forehead  was  placed  a  crown  of 
diamonds.  This  was  crowned  His  Majesty  King  Mahendra 
Bir  Bikram  Shah  Dev,  “  bright  start  of  Nepal  ”  possessing 
the  aura  of  the  trinity  (Brahma,  Vishnu  and  Shiva),  and  the 
powerful  right  hand  of  the  Gurkhas.  The  throne  upon  which 
tbe  King  sat  for  the  crowning  had  under  it  the  hides  of  ox, 
at,  leopard,  lion  and  tiger,  to  signify  his  rule  over  all  living 
beings.  According  to  old  tradition,  it  was  at  one  time  the 
custom  to  have  seven  skins,  among  them  one  purporting  to 
be  the  skin  of  a  human  being,  but  this  custom  has  been 
ochewed  by  the  last  two  sovereigns  as  well  as  by  King 
Mahendra. 

Then  the  close  family  and  relatives  of  the  King,  the 
princes,  the  princesses  and  ladies  of  the  palace,  came  down 
from  a  first  floor  gallery  to  Icneel  and  to  pay  homage.  The 
lovereigns  left  the  enclosure  of  the  hut  and  ascended  the 
throne  of  State.  One  by  one  the  special  envo3rs  and  the  dip¬ 
lomatic  corps  came  to  pay  homage,  and  then  the  Ranas,  the 
officials  and  so  on  to  the  ordinary  citizens  who  were  allowed 
in  the  courtyard.  All  came  to  bow,  to  kneel  and  clasp  the 
King’s  feet,  and  to  throw  small  coins  upon  the  floor.  After 
that  the  sovereigns  mounted  the  State  elephant  and  rode 
through  the  square  to  the  temples,  to  inform  the  gods  of  their 
coronation.  They  returned  and  the  late  King’s  horse,  a  white 
Arab,  was  brought  and  mounted  by  His  Majesty  who  thus 
signified  that  he  literally  took  the  reins  of  government  in  his 
hands.  The  procession  back  was  triumphal,  among  the  happily 
cheering  crowds.  On  the  roadside  could  be  seen,  here  and 
there,  large  earthenware  vessels,  brought  by  the  hill  people, 
and  into  which  the  King  threw  coins  on  his  passage,  to  signify 
that  he  would  bring  prosperity  to  his  peoples. 

The  afternoon  of  the  same  day  of  great  Durbar  was 
held  on  the  extensive  maidan  of  Katmandu,  a  large  green 
meadow.  Here  a  pavilion  had  been  erected,  and  a  vast  space 
enclosed  for  the  official  guests.  The  crowds  gathered  outside 
the  enclosure.  Strong  Klieg  lights  had  been  set  up  on  the 
main  pavilion,  where  at  the  summit  the  throne  waited  for 
its  occupants.  From  the  pavilion  radiated  lanes  covered  in 
red  carpet  to  two  arches,  one  for  incoming  and  one  for  out¬ 
going.  But  the  most  fascinating  feature  was  the  serried  ranks 
of  gods  and  goddesses,  life  size  images  with  golden  faces  and 
sumptuous  clothes,  brought  in  their  palanquins,  with  um¬ 
brellas  of  state  and  attendants,  from  tlM  many  temples  the 
valley,  from  Patan,  and  Bhatgaon,  and  Khatmandu  itself,  to 
view  the  Durbar.  Later  in  the  afternoon  the  procession  came 
in  view  of  the  maidan — troops  and  bands,  knots  of  village  and 
hill  people  in  their  picturesque  costumes,  dancers  and 
comedians,  a  company  of  Gurkhas  from  Malaya,  horsemen 
in  dazzling  uniform.  Then  came  a  procession  of  thirty  ele¬ 
phants  arrayed  in  crimson,  silver  and  gold,  each  of  them 
carrying  diplomatic  delegates  to  the  coronation  or  high 
officials. 

Elephant  riding  must  have  provided  an  opportunity  for 
mutual  understanding,  for  I  noticed,  coexisting  on  the  same 
beast,  and  smiling  happily,  the  Chinese,  British  and  French 


envoys  in  amicable  conversation.  At  the  archway  the  elephants 
knelt  and  the  delegates  scrambled  down  and  walked  towards 
the  pavilion,  to  sit  on  tiers  of  chairs.  The  sovereigns  then 
arrived  on  the  largest  elephant  of  all,  a  magnificent  animal 
with  beautiful  tusks.  After  a  rest  in  a  special  side  tent  their 
Majesties,  having  assumed  robes  of  State,  ascended  to  the 


Large  images  of  gods  and  goddesses  lining  the  roads  of  Katmandu. 


throne  while  a  salute  of  31  guns  was  fired.  The  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Tanka  Prasad,  then  made  a  speech,  enumerat¬ 
ing  the  main  achievements  of  Nepal  under  the  one-year  rule 
of  the  present  King.  Membership  of  the  UN,  renewal  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  China;  help  and  cooperation  with 
India,  Britain,  and  the  US.  Matters  of  domestic  importance 
were  the  Act  giving  rights  of  citizenship,  the  land  reforms 
scheme,  compensation  for  political  victims  in  land  and  money, 
establishment  of  the  State  Bank  and  overhaul  of  the  judiciary, 
and  help  from  the  two  Queen  mothers  to  the  University.  The 
pledge  to  hold  elections  on  the  date  appointed  by  the  King 
was  then  repeated.  The  speech  though  brief  and  to  the  point, 
contained  many  moving  sentiments  such  as :  “  out  of  their 
gratitude  the  peoples  of  Nepal  have  put  you  on  the  pedestal 
of  their  hearts  and  will  keep  you  there  ...  we  are  glad  that 
today  the  King  of  our  hearts  has  ascended  the  throne.”  The 
reply  of  the  King  was  unfortunately  not  heard  as  a  defect  in 
the  machinery  of  the  loudspeakers  had  occurred.  It  was  a 
most  statesmanlike  sp>eech,  stressing  the  need  for  measures 
for  the  welfare  of  the  people,  the  necessity  of  general  elections 
and  for  carrying  out  the  land  reforms.  This  sober  and 
thoughtful  proclamation  in  the  midst  of  the  pomp  and  splen¬ 
dour  of  the  coronation  was  entirely  in  keeping  with  the 
aspirations  of  the  Nepalese  peopl,  once  more  a  reiteration 
that  Nepal,  though  proud  of  the  past,  and  keeping  to  her 
temples  and  the  beauty  she  has  created,  is  also  profoundly) 
interested  in  a  better  future.  Under  the  thoughtful  leadership 
of  King  Mahendra,  I  felt  that  there  was  a  good  chance  that 
these  reforms,  so  necessary,  might  be  carried  out  without 
needless  violence  and  destruction. 


{Photographs  by  Leonard  Comber) 
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ORIENTAL  STUDIES  IN  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

By  Jiri  Nedela 


J'HE  most  notable  features  of  oriental  studies  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  during  recent  years  are  the  unprecedented  scope 
of  research  and  translation  and  the  great  increase  in  contacts 
with  both  Asian  countries  and  foreign  scholars  and  institutes. 
It  is  true  that  before  the  last  war  the  names  of  Czechoslovak 
orientalists  such  as  Bedrich  Hrozny,  Vincenc  Lesny,  Frantisek 
Lexa  and  Jan  Rypka  had  become  well-known  and  recognised 
in  the  scientific  world,  but  these  researchers  were  only  a 
small  group  of  individuals,  and  at  that  time  Charles  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Prague  had  only  a  few  professorial  chairs  of  oriental 
studies. 

This  was  changed  after  1945,  when  scientific  life  started 
to  develop  both  in  scope  and  in  depth.  Later,  when  many 
changes  took  place  in  Asia,  friendly  relations  with  the  Asian 
countries  also  increased  considerably,  and  the  study  of  the 
history,  culture  and  languages  of  the  Asian  countries  became 
imperative. 

The  centre  of  the  real  research  work  of  Czechoslovak 
orientalists  is  the  Oriental  Institute,  which  since  1952  has 
been  pan  of  the  Czechoslovak  Academy  of  Science.  Scientific 
work  is  organised  according  to  a  whole  research  plan  of  the 
institute  with  which  are  co-ordinated  the  individual  plans  of 
the  research  workers  themselves,  who  either  work  in  the 
Oriental  Institute  or  hold  oriental  chairs  in  the  university. 

The  Oriental  Institute  has  four  main  departments.  The 
largest  of  them  is  the  department  for  the  Far  East,  which 
includes  Sinology,  Japanology  and  the  study  of  Korea,  Mon¬ 
golia  and  Viet  Nam.  Another  department  consists  of  research 
workers  in  the  regions  of  the  Near  East,  a  third  for  Indolo¬ 
gists  and  a  fourth  for  experts  on  Arabia,  Turkey  and  Iran. 
Egyptology  is  not  represented  by  a  special  department  of  its 
own  in  the  Oriental  Institute,  but  it  has  its  own  research 
workers  and  its  pedagogical  centre  at  the  university. 

Important  work  is  also  being  done  by  the  Gypsy  Com¬ 
mission,  which  is  part  of  the  Oriental  Institute,  and  which 
works  on  the  scientific  research  of  gypsy  questions. 

Apart  from  research  work  and  their  pedagogical 
activities,  Czechoslovak  orientalists  are  cooperating  in  the 
editing  of  a  dictionary  of  the  contemporary  Czech  literary 
language  with  the  aim  of  finding  the  etymology  of  words  that 
have  been  taken  over  from  oriental  languages. 

An  important  cultural  and  scientific  role  is  played  by  the 
library  of  the  Oriental  Institute,  which  is  divided  into  the 
library  belonging  to  the  Institute  itself,  which  has  over  20,000 
volumes  dealing  with  all  branches  of  Asian  studies,  and  Lu 
Sun’s  library  of  about  45,000  volumes — the  largest  sino¬ 
logical  library  in  Central  Europe. 

The  Oriental  Institute  also  acts  as  a  publishing  house, 
and  issues,  among  other  items,  the  well-known  The  Oriental 
Archive,  which  was  founded  in  1929  by  Bedrich  Hrozny  and 
run  by  him  until  his  death  in  1952,  and  the  popular  monthly 


The  New  Orient,  which  has  a  wide  readership.  The  growing 
interest  in  oriental  studies  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  during 
the  year  8,000  people  borrow  books  from  the  library  of  the 
Institute. 

One  of  the  most  widely  known  Czech  orientalists  who 
helped  to  establish  the  traditions  of  oriental  research  in 
Czechoslovakia,  was  the  academician  Bedrich  Hrozny  (1879- 
1952).  A  member  of  many  Czechoslovak  and  foreign 
scientific  societies,  he  first  became  known  for  his  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  Hittite  language.  He  wrote  a  pioneer  work  in 
which  he  investigated  many  of  the  problems  facing  researchers 
into  the  ancient  history  of  Asia,  India  and  Crete.  His  suc¬ 
cessor  at  Charles  University  is  today  the  Assyriologue,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lubor  Matous.  In  recent  years  oriental  studies  in 
Czechoslovakia  have  suffered  a  great  loss  with  the  death  of 
two  leading  Indologists  —  the  academician  Vincenc  Lesny 
who  dealt  mainly  with  Sanskrit  and  the  Indian  languages  and 

who  wrote  an  important  work  on  the  Bengali  poet  Thakur 
and  on  Buddha;  and  with  the  death  of  the  young  research 
worker  Professor  Oldrich  Fris,  who  was  Lesn/s  most  talented 
pupil.  Professor  Fris  is  known  to  foreign  orientalists  chiefly 
from  the  last  Congress  of  Orientalists  in  Cambridge  in  1954, 
where  he  represented  Czechoslovakia  together  with  Professor 
Matous. 

Among  other  Czechoslovak  orientalists  of  the  younger 
generation  a  leading  place  is  held  by  the  Sinologue  Jaroslav 
Prusek,  who  first  became  famous  as  a  translator  of  old  and 
new  Chinese  literature.  In  1953  he  published  a  work  called 
The  Literature  of  Liberated  China,  in  which  he  analyses 
Chinese  literature  in  the  period  1942-1950  and  explains  its 
relation  to  the  Chinese  literary  tradition.  Another  remarkable 
work  of  Sinological  literature  in  Czechoslovakia  is  the  first 
monograph  about  Lu  Sun  by  the  research  worker  Berta 
Krebsova,  which  was  published  in  1953  in  French. 

Another  renowned  research  worker  is  Professor  Felix 
Tauer,  who  works  in  the  field  of  Islamic  history  and  also  does 
translations.  Last  year  the  Czechoslovak  Academy  of  Science 
published  his  translation  of  A  Thousand  and  One  Nights. 

The  scientific  worker  Dr.  Pavel  Poucha  has  become 
known  as  the  first  Czechoslovak  expert  on  Mongolia.  Last 
year  he  published  a  translation  of  The  Secret  Chronicles  of 
the  Mongols  with  extensive  explanations.  Among  other  works 
he  has  also  written  the  first  volume  of  his  studies  of  the 
Tolchar  language. 

To  these  famous  names  could  be  added  those  of  many 
more  research  workers,  people  who  are  developing  the 
traditions  of  their  teachers,  and  who  today  represent  a 
numerous  generation  of  young  orientalists,  many  times  out¬ 
numbering  the  orientalists  of  the  past,  and  who  are  greatly 
contributing  to  the  spread  of  cultural  and  scientific  relations 
between  Czechoslovakia  and  the  countries  of  Asia. 
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THE 

MOSQUES 

of 

KASHMIR 


By  V,  S.  ISaravane 

(Allahabad) 


Pathar  Masjid. 


JK)  understand  something  of  Kashmir’s  history,  and  the 
many-sided  life  of  its  people,  one  cannot  do  better  than 
to  explore  the  lanes  and  bazaars  of  the  older  part  of  Srinagar 
ind  visit  the  the  mosques  and  mausoleums,  bridges  and 
aqueducts,  inns  and  abandoned  warehouses,  where  the  stream 
of  Kashmiri  life  has  been  flowing  placidly  for  centuries,  un¬ 
affected  by  political  upheavals.  Of  particular  interest  are  the 
mosques  of  Srinagar  —  not  only  as  historical  monuments 
icpresenting  a  certain  architectural  style,  but  also  for  the 
atmosphere  which  they  have  retained. 


is  enough  to  reveal  that  some  of  them  have  unconsciously 
accommodated  such  motifs  as  the  mendicant’s  staff  and  the 
begging-bowl.  It  is  true  that  while  most  of  the  Hindu  and 
Buddhist  buildings  are  of  stone  Muslims  preferred  wood,  until 
the  Mughals  reverted  to  stone  architecture.  However,  though 
very  little  of  it  has  survived,  wood  architecture  has  very 
ancient  traditions  in  Kashmir.  It  could  hardly  be  otherwise, 
in  a  country  so  extraordinarily  rich  in  timber.  Experts  are 
agreed  that  the  manner  in  which  the  material  was  manipulated 
in  medieval  times  quite  clearly  shows  that  it  was  a  construc¬ 
tional  method  long  in  general  use. 


Shah  Hamadan  Mosque 

It  has  been  said  that  the  river  Jhelum  has  the  same  im¬ 
portance  for  Srinagar  that  the  Arno  has  for  Florence.  The 
Shah  Hamadan  Mosque  like  most  of  the  significant  buildings, 
ire  situated  on  its  banks. 

According  to  legend,  Shah  Hamadan,  or,  to  call  him  by 
Ihs  proper  name,  Mir  Saiyid  Ali  Hamadani,  was  a  holy  man 
with  miraculous  powers.  He  quarrelled  with  the  mighty 
Timur  in  Central  Asia,  and  as  he  was  flying  over  the  Hima¬ 
layas  he  saw  from  above  a  place  on  the  Jhelum  which  was 
acred  to  the  Hindus.  The  holy  man  landed  there,  and  after 
persuading  a  large  number  of  Hindus  to  accept  Islam,  ordered 
i  mosque  to  be  built.  After  his  death  in  1384  A.D.  his  tomb 
cas  also  built  in  the  same  compound.  Meanwhile  the  place 
ssntinued  to  be  held  in  reverence  by  the  Hindus,  and  even 
kiw  the  first  thing  one  sees  here  is  a  large  red  statue  of  Kali 
»  which  flower  offerings  are  made  every  day.  Hardly  two  or 
iiree  yards  separate  the  statue  from  the  short  flight  of  steps 
eading  to  the  mosque.  Again  and  again  in  Kashmir  one 
ees  a  similar  commingling  of  faiths. 

Kashmir  mosques  have  never  been  built  on  the  orthodox 
damic  pattern.  Buddhist  influence  has  always  been  strong 
ere  and  even  a  quick  glance  at  some  of  the  Muslim  buildings 


There  are  certain  architectural  elements  that  are  common 
to  all  the  wooden  mosques  and  tombs  of  Kashmir.  Invariably 
there  is  a  lower  cubical  structure  —  the  main  body  of  the 
building  —  containing  a  chamber  or  hall ;  then  a  pyramidal 
roof ;  and  over  the  whole  a  slender  spire.  An  additional 
feature  in  mosques  is  a  pavilion  at  the  base  of  the  spire,  a 
kind  of  gallery  from  where  the  ‘muezzin’  calls  the  faithful 
to  prayer. 

The  Shah  Hamadan  mosque,  though  double-storied,  is 
in  many  respects  a  typical  example  of  this  arrangement.  The 
lower  portion  is  sturdily  built  of  huge  logs.  There  are.  how¬ 
ever,  some  lighter  structures  too.  such  as  arcades,  small 
verandahs  and  porticoes,  and  openings  filled  with  “pinjra”  or 
lattice-work.  The  beautiful  interior  hall  embodies  a  striking 
combination  of  wood  and  brick  which  was  noted  by  Abul 
Fazl  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  ceiling  is  supported  by 
wooden  columns  and  a  Hindu  motif,  namely  lotus  leaf  carv¬ 
ing,  is  used  in  the  decoration  of  the  base  of  each  column. 
With  its  tapering  pillars,  its  painted  ceiling,  its  panelled  walls 
and  its  many-coloured  carpets,  this  interior  hall  produces  an 
effect  which  is  more  pleasing  than  solemn. 

From  the  outside  too  the  building  can  look  quite  beauti¬ 

ful,  particularly  when  seen  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
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informed  of  the  fire,  he  anxiously  inquired  whether  the 
chinars  (plane  trees)  were  safe,  since  a  Kashmiri  plane  tree 
takes  two  centuries  to  mature. 


SWITZERLAND 

The  Playground 
of  Europe 


The  “Stone  Mosque^’ 

The  Moghuls  tried  to  reintroduce  stone  architecture  in 
Kashmir,  but  by  that  time  the  art  of  handling  stone  seems  to 
have  been  lost  to  the  Kashmiri  craftsmen,  and  Akbar  had 
to  bring  with  him  an  army  of  at  least  two  hundred  masta 
builders  from  India  when  he  began  his  fort  at  the  Hah 
Parbat,  near  the  Dal  Lake.  As  for  the  mosques,  nothing  could 
persuade  the  Kashmiri  to  abandon  his  traditional  timber  styk. 
There  are  only  two  noteworthy  stone  mosques  at  Srinagar, 
and  none  of  these  has  ever  been  in  general  use. 

The  first  is  the  “Pathar  Masjid”  or  the  stone  mosque 
built  in  1624  AD  by  order  of  Nur  Jehan.  The  only  impressive 
feature  of  this  building  is  its  facade  which  consists  of  nine 
arches.  The  roof  has  a  number  of  domes  supported  on 
eighteen  massive  square  columns.  The  friezes  are  decorated 
with  large  lotus  leaves  in  relief. 

The  Pathar  Masjid  acquired  its  deserted  air  in  the  very 
first  year  of  its  life.  No  good  Kashmiri  Muslim  would  dream 


'  See  the  mighty  Alps  clothed  in  their 

summer  glory,  the  meadows  covered 
with  beautiful  flowers,  the  majestic 
pine  forests,  the  deep  blue  lakes,  the  terraced  vine¬ 
yards,  the  medieval  towns  and  villages.  Chair-lifts  and 
mountain  railways  will  take  you  to  the  highest  peaks. 
Facilities  for  golf,  tennis,  walking,  picnicking,  sailing, 
fishing  and  mountaineering  are  at  your  command. 

Rest  and  Relax  in 
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Jhelum.  The  roof  of  the  buiding  is  covered  with  herbage  in 
true  Kashmiri  style,  and  sometimes  irises  and  even  tulips  can 
be  seen  in  full  bloom  on  the  top  of  the  mosque.  The  river 
provides  a  placid  and  soft  foreground,  while  in  the  back¬ 
ground  there  are  masses  of  woolly-clouds  or,  on  sunny  days, 
the  distant  peaks  of  the  Banihal  range. 


The  “Jami”  Mosque 

The  most  immediate  impression  which  the  Jami  mosque 
produces  upon  the  visitor’s  mind  is  one  of  severity  and  aloof¬ 
ness.  The  outer  wall  is  a  continuous  expanse  of  plain  brick¬ 
work,  with  some  small,  arched  recesses  which  seem  to  be 
trying  desperately  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  wall  but  do 
not  succeed  in  providing  any  relief  to  the  eye. 

The  courtyard  conveys  an  immediate  feeling  of  space, 
which  is  further  heightened  by  the  enclosing  walls.  The  court¬ 
yard  is  surrounded  by  wide  colonnades  which  are  the  most 
impressive  and  grandiose  feature  of  the  entire  building.  There 
are  as  many  as  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  pillars,  each 
hewn  out  of  a  single  trunk  of  a  mighty  cedar.  Some  of  the 
pillars  are  fifty  feet  in  height  and  none  is  less  than  thirty. 
This  height  gives  an  elongated  effect  to  the  perspective,  and 
the  architecture  appears  cold  and  unemotional. 

The  history  of  the  Jami  Masjid  has  been  a  curious  one. 
Since  its  construction  in  1404  A.D.  it  has  survived  at  least 
three  devastating  fires.  It  was  almost  completely  gutted  in 
1479  and  had  to  be  patiently  rebuilt.  In  1619  AD  it  was 
again  destroyed  by  fire.  Aurangzeb  had  it  repaired  at  an 
enormous  cost.  There  is  a  story  that  when  Aurangzeb  was 


Shah  Hamadan  Mosque. 


of  saying  his  prayers  in  this  mosque.  This  abhorrence  is 
rooted  in  an  interesting  anecdote.  It  is  said  that  when  sotn^ 
one  asked  Nur  Jehan  how  much  money  she  had  spent  in 
building  this  mosque  she  casually  remarked  that  the  cost  of 
the  building  was  about  the  same  as  the  price  of  the  diamond- 
studded  slippers  she  was  wearing.  This  comparison  betwew 
a  house  of  God  and  an  item  of  footwear  so  angered  the 
orthodox  that  the  mosque  was  considered  to  have  become 
eternally  desecrated. 

The  other  stone  mosque  is  the  “Akhun  Mulla  Mosque" 
on  the  scarp  at  the  fort  at  Hari  Parbat.  It  is  an  abandoned 
and  ruined  structure,  but  it  has  some  elements  of  real  great¬ 
ness.  Constructed  out  of  grey  granite  slabs  over  a  core  of 
brickwork,  it  is  particularly  notable  for  its  simplicity  of  sur¬ 
face  treatment. 


However,  in  spite  of  some  of  the  striking 
features  of  the  Pathar  Masjid  and  the  Akhun  Mulla  Masjid, 
these  stone  buildings  cannot  be  considered  worthy  represait- 
atives  of  Kashmiri  architecture.  They  remain  specimens  of 
“provincial”  Mughal  style,  and  the  Kashmiri  takes  no  pride 
in  them. 
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FLY  DEM 

STOP-OVER  ROUTES 


Planning  to  visit  Europe  ?  Then  why  not  stop-off  en  route 
and  visit  the  great  cities  and  gay  resorts  you  have  always 
wanted  to  see.  When  you  reach  the  bea  networic,  fly  on  by 
superb  bea  viscount  or  Elizabethan  airliner.  You  can  stop-off 
cmytohere  on  bea  routes,  and  fly  on  next  day,  next  week  .  .  . 
whenever  you  like  and  see  somewhere  else.  Or  you  may  prefer 
to  make  your  return  journey  a  stop-over 

tour  Ml  your  way  to  rejoin  your  ship 
or  transcontinental  plane. 


It’s  a  great  idea  .  .  .  especially  when  your  through  air  ticket 
costs  you  no  more  whether  you  fly  direa  or  stop-over  as  you  go. 


bea  links  LONDON  with  over  50  of  the  principal  cities  of  Europe, 
North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  including: — 

PARIS  *  NICE  ■  SRUSSELt  ‘  VIENNA  '  AMSTEROAM  •  QUO 


For  full  details  of  bea  stop-over  facilities  and  reservations,  contact  your 
heal  Travel  Agent  or  bea  General  Sales  Agents;  bea  Offices  in  Europe 
or  bea,  Borland  Hall,  20  Regent  Street,  London,  S.W.i 
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ECONOMIC  SECTION 


CHINA^S  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

By  V.‘  Wolpert 


'J'HERE  are  two  methods  of  appraising  a  country’s  output 
of  the  basic  industrial  products.  One  method  is  based  on 
comparisons  of  the  output  figures  with  those  of  other 
countries  and  the  comparison  of  output  per  capita  in  various 
countries.  This  method  while  providing  valuable  data  on  the 
industrial  strength  of  the  country  at  a  particular  time  and 
its  level  of  development  has  all  the  shortcomings  of  a  “static” 
approach.  The  other  method  which  may  be  described  as 
“dynamic”  is  based  on  the  analysis  of  the  historical  develop¬ 
ment  of  that  country’s  economy  and  compares  the  latest 
available  production  data  with  those  of  previous  years.  This 
method  provides,  in  fact,  a  better  key  for  making  forecasts 
for  future  development  trends,  particularly  if  it  is  coupled 
with  reports  on  the  country’s  natural  resources  and  indicates 
the  sums  allocated  for  capital  investments. 

However,  the  value  of  this  method  is  offset,  when  the 
production  data  are  announced  not  in  actual  terms  but  only 
in  percentages  of  previous  years’  output.  In  fact,  the  correct 
evaluation  of  a  country’s  production  can  be  made  only  by 
applying  both  methods  —  the  static  and  the  dynamic  — 
together,  and  by  taking  also  into  consideration  specific  con¬ 
ditions  of  that  country.  It  is,  therefore,  gratifying,  that 
recently  the  Chinese  authorities  have  released  the  1955  pro- 
duaion  figures  in  actual  terms  together  with  percentage  in¬ 
creases  over  the  previous  years.  These  figures  show,  that 
China’s  output  of  basic  products  has  been  increasing  rapidly 
since  the  Communist  regime  was  established. 

Po  I-po,  Director  of  the  third  Office  of  the  State 
Council,  speaking  at  the  National  Conference  of  Advanced 
Workers  in  Peking  on  May  3,  disclosed  the  following  pro- 
duaion  figures; 


1955  output 

1955  output  in  terms  of 

in  actual  terms 

1946  output 

1952  output 

Pig  iron 

3,620,000  tons 

15  times 

1 .9  times 

Steel 

2,850,000  tons 

18  times 

2  times 

Coal 

93,170,000  tons 

3  times 

1 .5  times 

Cement 

4,500,000  tons 

6.8  times 

1 .6  times 

Ammonium  sulphate 

320,000  tons 

12  times 

1.8  times 

Power  output 

12,100  mill.kwh 

2.8  times 

1.7  times 

The  1955  output  of  the  machine-building  industry  under 
the  First  Ministry  of  Machine-Building  was  in  terms  of  value 
2.4  times  that  of  1952.  In  1956  further  increases  would  be 
made,  and  the  1956  output  of  the  major  industrial  products 
is  expected  to  reach  or  to  surpass  the  1957  targets.  This 
year  the  capital  construction  would  be  68  percent  greater  than 
in  1955. 

Po  I-po  declared  that  China  could  now  make  many 
products  which  she  had  never  manufactured  before,  including 
seamless  tubes,  silicone  steel,  aluminium  ingots  and  products, 
heavy  steel  rails,  training  planes,  6,000-kilowatt  steam-power 
generating  equipment.  Soviet-type  Stalin  6  grain  harvesting 
combines,  cargo  steamers  and  Donbas  One  coal  combines. 
He  added,  that  soon  China  would  also  be  able  to  turn  out 
motor  cars,  aeroplanes  and  tractors  entirely  made  within  the 
country.  The  pace  of  economic  development  has  been  very 
rapid,  and  the  present  level  of  output  is  not  only  several  times 
higher  than  that  of  1949  (when  the  output  was  very  low  due 
to  the  effects  of  the  war  against  Japan  and  Qvil  War)  but  is 
already  far  higher  than  during  any  year  of  the  pre-Communist 
era  (the  highest  annual  output  of  coal  before  1949  was  ap 
proximately  62  million  tons). 

The  tempo  of  China’s  industrial  development  was  indi 
cated  by  Vice-Premier  Li  Fu-chun  who  declared  on  April  30 
that  China’s  total  industrial  output  went  up  65  percent  in 
terms  of  value  in  the  past  three  years,  (the  country’s  first 
Five-Year  Plan  scheduled  a  98.3  percent  increase  in  indus¬ 
trial  produaion  during  the  period  1953-1957)  and  added,  that 
“the  targets  set  in  every  field  of  the  country’s  socialist  con 
struction  in  the  last  3  years  have  been  surpassed  and  much 
has  been  achieved  in  all  aspects.”  While  watching  the  pace 
of  China’s  development  one  is  reminded  of  the  economic 
developments  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  past  —  which  were 
often  ridiculed  by  western  politicians  and  economists  - 
and  the  statement  by  A.  Yugow  in  his  book  “Russia’s 
Economic  Front  for  War  and  Peace”  (C  A.  Watts  and  Co. 
Ltd.,  London,  1941),  that  an  increase  of  650  percent  in  m 
dustrial  output  which  took  place  in  Soviet  Russia  in  the 
twelve-year  period  from  1928  to  1940  was  something  that 
had  no  prec^ent  in  the  economic  history  of  the  world.  At 
present,  China’s  output  of  coal  and  cement  is  already  much 
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higher  than  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  1932,  the  last  year 
of  the  Soviet  First  Five-Year  Plan.  The  power  output  and 
output  of  pig  iron  is  approximately  equal  to  that  of  Russia 
in  1931  and  1929  respeaively,  while  China’s  steel  output  still 
lags  behind  the  Soviet  output  of  1928. 

In  this  connection  the  following  difference  in  conditions 
must  be  mentioned.  While  Russia  was  politically  and  to  a 
large  extent  economically  isolated  after  the  1917  Revolution, 
China  has  been  receiving  capital  goods  and  technical  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  countries  of  Eastern  Europe 
—  even  if  she  does  not  receive  them  free  of  charge  but  has 
to  pay  for  them  with  her  exports.  China  is  also  drawing  on 
the  experiences  gained  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  is  learning 
from  mistakes  which  occurred  there.  It  is  significant,  that 
while  the  First  Five-Year  Plan  was  launched  in  Russia  nearly 
12  years  after  the  Revolution,  the  Chinese  Communist 
Government  could  launch  their  First  Five-Year  Plan  4  years 
«fter  coming  to  power. 

Reverting  to  the  “static”  method  of  economic  appraisal, 
namely  that  of  produaion  per  capita,  it  is  evident  that  the 
actual  output  in  China  would  have  to  be  approximately  three 
times  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  order  to  reach  the  same 
level  of  economy.  China’s  industrial  progress  despite  the 
successes  already  achieved  is  still  only  a  modest  beginning. 
China  has  embarked  on  an  enormous  programme  of  develop¬ 
ment.  China’s  leaders  do  not  yet  proclaim  the  aim  —  as  the 


I 


Soviet  leaders  did  in  1939  —  “to  overtake  and  surpass  the 
leading  capitalist  countries  not  only  in  technical  perfection 
but  in  volume  of  output  i.e.  to  have  greater  production  per 
capita.”  Po  I-po,  in  the  speech  mentioned  earlier,  stated, 
that  although  China  was  still  far  from  her  goal  of  industrial¬ 
isation,  a  good  beginning  had  been  made  and  preliminary 
work  had  been  done  in  laying  the  foundation  for  raising 
China’s  industrial  and  technical  level  and  he  spoke  of  the 
raising  of  the  whole  level  of  technique  in  China’s  major 
branches  of  industry  up  to  or  approaching  advanced  world 
level  in  12  years. 

Much  of  the  tempo  of  China’s  industrial  development 
will  depend  on  the  growing  output  of  the  country’s  agriculture 
(according  to  Li  Fu-chan  the  agricultural  output  has  in¬ 
creased  by  13  percent  during  the  last  three  years),  good 
harvests,  exponable  surpluses,  and  last  but  not  least  on  the 
international  political  situation.  The  progress  of  development 
will  be  watched  with  growing  interest  by  peoples  of  under¬ 
developed  countries.  For  the  industries  of  the  West  and 
Japan  the  alternatives  stand  squarely;  are  they  to  compete 
for  orders  for  goods  required  in  the  industrialisation  of  China, 
or  are  they  going  to  agree  to  the  continuation  of  the  embargo 
policy  and  leave  the  market  of  the  largest  nation  of  the  world 
to  the  industries  of  the  Soviet  bloc?  One  thing  is  abundantly 
clear,  China  will  industrialise  despite  the  embargo,  and  if 
they  are  denied  western  capital  goods,  they  will  go  ahead 
without  them. 
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Forestry  Development  in  Malaya 


By  W.  H,  Owens 
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^LTHOUGH  the  production  of  tin  and  rubber  is  by  a 
long  way  the  principal  source  of  Malaya’s  econwnic  wealth, 
the  timber  reserves  of  her  forests  become  more  important  and 
more  valuable  as  the  years  go  by.  Thanks  to  a  sound  policy 
of  forest  reservation  and  conservation,  built  up  and  main¬ 
tained  over  the  past  half  a  century,  Malayan  timber  for 
commercial  uses  has  become  widely  known  throughout  the 
world. 

Something  like  80  per  cent  of  the  total  land  area  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula  is  still  covered  by  forest,  which  extends 
inland  from  the  mangrove  swamps  of  the  coast  to  the  moun¬ 
tain  forests  above  the  4,000ft.  altitude.  Although  a  large  part 
of  this  consists  of  secondary  growth  and  hill  scrub  of  no 
commercial  value,  there  are  still  considerable  areas  of  good 
timber  of  the  kind  in  world  demand.  Many  areas  are  virtually 
untouched  owing  to  their  inaccessibility,  though  the  problem 
of  forest  communications  is  being  tackled  by  road-making 
operations  on  a  larger  scale  than  at  any  time  in  the  past. 

Timber  of  commercial  quality  grows  chiefly  in  the  low¬ 
land  rain  forest  area,  up  to  about  2,000  feet.  Since  the 
average  yield  per  acre  of  satisfactory  timber  in  the  natural 
virgin  forest  is  very  low,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
Forestry  Department  from  its  earliest  days  to  create  special 
reserves.  These  areas  are  produrtive  estates  where,  over  the 
years,  the  low  yielding  virgin  forest  has  been  progressively 
replaced  by  selectively  cultivated  timber  crops.  Reserve  areas 
of  forest  now  exist  in  every  State  of  the  Federation,  and  the 
work  of  reservation  and  regeneration  continues  all  the  time. 
By  the  end  of  1954  the  total  reserve  area  stood  at  12,492 
square  miles.  Of  this  total,  however,  only  about  8,000  square 
miles  (15.9  per  cent  of  the  land  area  of  Malaya)  may  be 
classed  as  productive  forest.  Ultimately  the  Forest  Depart- 


Hauling  logs  to  the  stacking  point  on  the  Sungei  Lallang  forest 
reserve. 


ment  aims  to  create  a  productive  forest  of  about  14,000 
square  miles  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  growing  population. 


One  of  the  main  obstacles  to  forest  development  in 
Malaya  has  been  the  lack  of  roads,  making  the  removal  of 
felled  timber  from  the  remoter  areas  a  difhcult  and  costly 
operation.  Purchasers,  or  their  agents,  are  themselves  resp(n)- 
sible  for  the  removal  of  timber  and  other  produce  from  the 
forests,  and  in  the  past  it  has  been  necessary  for  them  to 


The  sawmill  at  Sungei  Lallang  forest  checking  station  seen  fromt 
lookout  post  from  which  guards  keep  watch  for  jungle  terrorists. 

construa  their  own  roads  or  tracks  to  connea  with  the 
nearest  railway  or  public  highway.  Moreover,  in  certain  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  Federation  timber  exploitation  has  progressed 
so  far  from  all  existing  rail,  road  and  river  communicatiom 
that  new  roads  for  heavy  wheeled  traffic  must  be  made  befoit 
it  can  proceed  further. 

Today,  therefore,  the  Forest  Department  maintains  its 
own  mechanised  road-making  unit.  This  has  already  carried 
out  construction  in  the  states  of  Johore,  Selangor  and 
Kelantan,  and  a  recent  operation  has  been  the  laying  of  s 
10-mile  road  to  open  42,000  acres  of  inaccessible  forest 
reserve  to  exploitation  in  the  Chior  Valley,  Perak.  The  woit 
of  the  Road  Unit  is  financed  from  the  1949  loan  and  its 
mechanical  equipment  includes  a  Vickers  V.R.  180  tractor, 
two  No.  60  scrapers,  four  D.6  angledozers,  a  Caterpillar  D.8, 
an  8-ton  roller,  tip-trucks  and  3 -ton  lorries.  The  work  of 
road  construaion  is  difficult  and  costly,  and  progress  neces¬ 
sarily  slow,  in  the  rough  hilly  terrain  where  forest  roads  are 
needed.  But  such  permanent  roads  will  be  a  most  valuabk 
asset  to  Malaya’s  timber  industry  and  indeed  to  the  country’s 
whole  economy  in  the  future. 

The  Forest  Research  Institute  at  Kepong,  in  Selangor, 
plays  a  very  important  part  in  forestry  development  in  the 
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DANARM  CHAIN  SAWS 

for  easier,  faster-than-ever  tree  felling 


— the  new  improved  Tornado.  Robust  and  powerful,  yet 
so  light  you  can  climb  with  it.  Perfectly  balanced,  and 
makes  very  low  cuts.  Fitted  with  pull  starter,  precision 
gearbox  and  centrifugal  clutch.  Very  efficient  chain 
lubrication  with  visible  metering. 


The 

Whipper 


Use  the  portable  Danaim  Falcon 
Winch  with  your  saw  engine,  for 
on  •  the  •  spot  lifting  or  pulling 
power.  Fury  engine  lifts  over  IS 
cwt.  deadweight.  Whipper  lifts 
over  9  cwt.  ' 


— a  lightweight  heavy  duty  saw.  Rugged  power  and  very 
high  speed  cutting  on  very  big  timber.  Engine  designed 
for  long  life  and  cool  running.  Centrifugal  clutch, 
swivelling  gearbox,  perfected  chain  lubrication  and 
kickproof  rewind  starter. 


Full  details  of  Danarm  petrol, 
dictric  and  pneumatic  saws  from: 


J.  CLUBLEY  ARMSTRONG  DANARM  LTD. 

LONDON,  S.W.l.  ENGLAND. 


Motor  chain  saws  of  world 


fame 


l\/r  Uny  purpwSC  with  gasoline  engine  or  electric 
motor,  portable  or  stationary  construction,  for  one  and  two  men 
operation,  fitted  with  hard  chromium  plated  saw  chains 


TYPE  CP  one  man  light  aaw  for  felling,  cutting  of  brandies 
and  cross  cutting  —  swivel  gear  for  any  cutting 
angle  —  40  or  60  cm  cutting  diameter  — 

14  resp.  15  kg  weight  4  HP  two- 
cycle  engine 


DOIMAR  DZ  for  crou 
cutting  and  all  corpantry 
cuts,  cutting  Inngth  38  cm 


DOlMARTypaSfor  ripp¬ 
ing  stoMonory  or  port- 
obln,  gosolina  angina  or 
alactric  motor,  up  to 
cm  cutting  diomatar 


HAMBURG-WANDSBEK 

GERMANY 


Please  write  for  illustrated  folder  CP  SchM 
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OVERSEA-CHINESE  BANKING 
CORPORATION  LIMITED 


(Incorporated  In  Singapore) 


Authoriaed  Capital 
iMued  and  Fully  Paid 
Canaral  Reaarve 
Total  Ratouroea  axoead 


$40,000,000 

$10,000,000 

$17,000,000 

$308,000,000 


Head  Office; 

CHINA  BUILDING,  CHULIA  STREET 
SINGAPORE 

Telegraphic  address:  "  Oversea  " 

Branohaa  all  ovar  $ingapora,  Fadaration  of 
Malaya,  Sarawak,  Indonaaia,  Burma  and 
Hong  Kong 

Correspondents  and  Agents  in  all  the 
principal  cities  of  the  world,  providing 
a  complete  international  banking  service 

All  kinds  of  Exchange  and  Banking 
Business  transacted 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  DEAL  WITH  THE  MILLIONS 
IN  ASIA,  PLEASE  CONSULT  US 


STRAITS  STEAMSHIP 
CO.  LTD. 

OCEAN  BUILDING,  SINGAPORE 

REGULAR  FREIGHT  AND  PASSENGER 
SERVICES  BETWEEN  MALAYAN  PORTS 
•  AND 

BURMA  N.  BORNEO  INDONESIA 

SIAM  SARAWAK  CAMBODIA 

BRUNEI 


MMPORTAIVT  Source  of 

Information  for  Businessmen 


^EAST-WEST  COMMERCE^ 

A  monthly  newsletter  providing  factual  information  on  the 
actual  trade  as  well  as  on  the  trading  possibilities  between 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  with  countries  of  the  West. 
Yearly  Subscription:  £S  5s.  Od. 

Trial  Period  of  6  months:  £2  12s.  6d. 
Published  by 

FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENTS  LTD. 

58  Paddington  Street,  London,  W' t 


Federation.  A  research  programme  drawn  up  in  1950  hat 
since  been  overhauled  and  redrafted  in  a  revived  form  with 
projeas  grouped  under  six  general  headings:  Forest  Botany 
and  Ecology,  Silviculture  and  Ecology,  Forest  Mensuration, 
Entomology,  Chemistry  and  Timber  Research  and  Wood 
Structure.  The  Entomology  Section — ^to  take  one  example  of 
research — is  engaged  on  the  study  of  insects  and  other 
natural  enemies  which  cause  considerable  damage  to  the 
timber  stands  throughout  Malaya.  Methods  of  controlling 
such  pests  are  studied,  and  protective  treatments  for  standing 
trees  and  felled  timber  investigated.  In  the  Institute*! 
nurseries  at  Kepong  between  30,000  and  40,000  seedlings  are 
raised  annually  mainly  for  restocking  the  reserve  areas.  Seeds 
are  received  from,  and  dispatched  to,  many  other  parts  of 
the  British  Commonwealth  and  the  Far  East.  In  recent  yean, 
for  example,  pine  seedlings  from  the  Philippines  and  Brituh 
Honduras  have  been  grown  experimentally  for  possible  plant¬ 
ing  out  in  the  Malayan  forests. 

The  Timber  Research  Section  of  the  Forest  Institute 
has  up-to-date  mechanical  equipment  for  testing  different 
kinds  of  Malayan-grown  timbers  for  strength  and  durability, 
and  for  treating  non-durable  woods  to  make  them  last  longo. 
A  major  project  of  the  present  time  is  the  production,  on  i 
research  scale,  of  fibre  boards  and  paper  pulp  from  waste 
forest  products.  Attached  to  the  Institute  is  a  school  when 
young  native  students  are  trained  in  every  branch  of  forestiy 
practice.  Special  advanced  courses  are  held  also  for  senioi 
forest  officers  and  rangers.  Students  attend  the  training  school 
not  only  from  all  parts  of  the  Federation  itself  but  frem 
British  colonial  territories  elsewhere  in  the  Far  East. 

Burma — Sweden  Trade  Agreement 

A  three  year  trade  agreement  between  Burma  and  Sweden 
has  been  signed  in  Rangoon.  Burma  is  to  export  rice  to 
Sweden,  as  well  as  cotton,  rubber,  hardwoods,  silver,  tin,  zinc 
concentrates  and  other  goods,  and  to  import  machinery,  in¬ 
dustrial  equipment,  building  materials,  foodstuffs,  chemicals, 
textiles  and  other  goods,  from  Sweden. 

Soviet  Union — Burma  Trade  Relations 

During  the  visit  of  the  Soviet  Government  delegatia 
headed  by  A.  I.  Mikoyan,  a  First  Deputy  Prime  Minister  of 
the  USSR,  an  additional  trade  agreement  was  signed  in  Ran¬ 
goon.  The  new  agreement  prolongs  for  five  years  the  Soviet- 
Burmese  trade  agreement  of  July  1,  1955,  and  envisages  at 
expansion  and  consolidation  of  trade  between  the  two 
countries.  Under  a  special  protocol  Burma  will  export  in  the 
course  of  four  years  400,000  tons  of  rice  annually  in  exchange 
for  Soviet  equipment,  machinery  and  other  goods  and  other 
services  rendered  by  the  USSR  to  Burma. 

Burma — Rumania  Trad«  Agreement 

A  three-year  trade  agreement  between  Burma  ami 
Rumania  provides  for  an  exchange  of  Burmese  rice,  spices, 
non-ferrous  metal,  rubber  and  other  goods  against  Rumanian 
tractors,  agricultural  machinery,  engineering  products,  oil  pro¬ 
ducts  and  oil  equipment,  electro-technical  products  and 
various  consumer  goods. 

Burma  has  recently  Sent  a  consignment  of  rice  to  Poland 
in  exchange  for  rice  silos  manufactured  by  the  Polish  Howi 
Huta  works  near  Cracow. 
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LEIPZIG  FAIR 


Sample  Fair  including  an  offer  of  technical  consumer  goods 


Information  and  Fair  Identity  Cards 
can  be  obtained  from 


Leipzig  Fair  Agency  in  Great  Britain. 

127  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.l 

The  Kabul  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Bagh-e-Amumi,  Kabul 

Pakistan  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

786  Napier  Road,  Karachi 

Pakistan  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

23  Mason  Narsingdas  Building.  The  Mali,  l>ahorc 

Leipzig  Fair  Agency  in  India, 

Mustafa  Building,  3rd  Floor. 
Pherozeshah  Mehta  Road. 

Fort,  Bombay 

Union  of  Burma  Chamber  of  Cpmmerce, 
74/86  MG.  Taulay  Street,  Rangoon 

Perwakilan  Pekanraja  Leipzig. 

Djalan  Tjiasem  8a,  Djakarta 

Leipzig  Fair  Agency  in  Australia, 

>•  P.O.B.15,  Caulfkld,  S.E.5,  Melbourne 

Wellington  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Dominion  Building,  Box  1473,  Wcllin^on 
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Far  Eastern  Markets 


The  East  offers  European  manufacturers  vast  and 
varied  markets  in  most  branches  of  commerce  and 
industry. 

We  know  these  markets  through  and  through  be¬ 
cause  with  over  8o  years’  experience  of  trading  in 
the  East,  Steel  Brothers  organisation  is  today 
responsible  for  the  shipping  and  marketing  of  many 
tons  of  merchandise  aimually.  Through  our  world¬ 
wide  network  of  subsidiary  and  associate  companies 
we  are  in  an  exceptional  position  to  promote  trade 
development  and  offer  manufacturers  a  representa¬ 
tion  second  to  none. 


STEEL  BROTHERS 

AND  COMPANY  LIMITED 


ISTABLISHID  ISTS 


Head  Office : 

24-28  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON,  EC3 

Ttltphont ;  Ttlttramt : 

MANSION  HOUSI  O983  STIIL  STOCK  LOMDOM 

Branches,  Subsidiaries  and  Associates  in  : 


ADEN 

BURMA 

CANADA 

CEYLON 

CYPRUS 

HONG  KONG 

DIDIA 


IRAQ 

LEBANON 

ITALY 

PAKISTAN,  BAST 

JAPAN 

PAKISTAN,  WIST 

J(»DAN 

SIAM 

KENYA 

SYRIA 

KUWAIT 

TANGANYIKA 

UGANDA 
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One  of  the  largest  telecommunication  engineering 
organisations  in  the  British  Commonwealth 
Standard  Telephones  and  Cables  Limited  is  engaged 
in  research,  and  the  development,  manufacture 
and  installation  of  all  types  of  communication  and 


*  Standard*  product$  include 


☆ 


‘  Standard '  teleeommunieation  systems 
serve  society  on  land,  at  sea  and  in  the  air. 
In  the  field  of  radio  broadcasting 
‘  Standard  ’  transmitters  are  in  service 
with  leading  broadcasting  administrations 
throughout  the  world. 
Illustrated  it  a  'Standard’  CM.IO 
200k  W  broadcasting  transmitter  at  the 
British  Broadcasting  Corporation  Station 
at  Wash  ford  Cross  in  Somerset. 


control  systems.  Concerned  with  every  aspect  of 
telecommunications  engineering,  the  Company  is 
in  an  unrivalled  position  to  undertake,  within 
its  own  organisation,  the  co-ordinated  planning 
of  complete  communication  projects  involving 
inter-dependent  systems  oi  various  types. 


Telecommunication  Line  Transmission  Equipment 

Radio  Broadcasting  Equipment 

Radio  Communication  Equipment 

Air  Radio  Navigational  Aids 

Supervisory  and  Remote  Control  Systems 

Railway  Communication  Apparatus 

Railway  Control  Equipments 

Telephone  Cable 

Sound-Reinforcement  Systems 

Public  and  Private  Telephone  Systems 


TELECOMMUNICATION  ENGINEERS 


Japar 

Belgii 

Italy 

Westt 

I'SA 


clips 
in  thi 
»hicl 
|on  a 
seasoi 
of  ov 
wool 
land  I 
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Standard  Telephones  and  Cables  Lunftdd 


Connaught  House,  Aldwych,  London,  W.C.2,  England 

India:  f  .O.  Box  341,  Naw  Dalhi  Paklitan:  Saitoon  Building,  McLaad  Rd  ,  Karachi 

Talaphona;  Naw  Oalhi  43MI  Talaphona;  Karachi  33344 
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UK  Wool  Tops  Exports  to  Asia 

during  the  first  3  months  of  1956  nearly  40  percent  of 
the  total  UK  exports  of  wool  tops  went  to  Asian 
countries.  The  1956  exports  included  3,965,0001b  valued  at 
£1,632,061  to  China,  2,789,0001b  —  £1,189,847  to  India, 

I  705,(X)Olb  —  £354,244  to  Japan,  348.0001b  —  £161,494  to 
Formosa,  372.0001b  —  £139.457  to  Hong  Kong.  292.0001b  — 
£118,142  to  Pakistan. 

During  the  same  period  UK  exports  of  wool  waste  to 
Japan  reached  the  value  of  £398,234  (1,242,0001b),  as  against 
39.000lb  valued  at  £13,498  during  the  corresponding  period  of 
1955. 

Aostralia's  Wool  Exports 

During  the  nine  months  ended  by  March  31,  Australia's 
»ool  exports  amounted  to  887.7  million  lb.  valued  at  £186.6 
million,  showing'  an  increase  in  quantity  of  39.9  million  lb. 
compared  .with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  1954-5  seasons. 
But  despite  increased  exports  the  value  of  1955-6  shipments 
shows,  during  this  period,  a  decline  of  value  by  £23.7  million 
due  to  lower  prices.  Main  shipments  during  the  nine  months 
*cre  as  follows: 


ll  nited  Kingdom  ...  I %.88  million  lb.  value  £41.9  million. 


Franco 

147.69 

„ 

£29.9 

„ 

Japan  . 

127.72 

£31.7 

Belgium 

62.37 

„ 

£10.5 

„ 

Italy 

62.20 

£14.1 

„ 

Western  Germany 

50.95 

£10.9 

„ 

I'SA  . 

35.09 

£8.6 

» 

According  to  the  Australian  Wool  Bureau,  bigger 
clips  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  been  the  main 

wool 

factor 

in  the  increase  of  world  wool  production  in  the  1955-6  seasons, 
vihich  is  estimated  at  4,840  million  lb.  greasy  (or  2,730  mill.  lb. 
on  a  clean  basis)  as  against  4,600  million  lb.  during  the  1954-5 
season.  Australia,  the  world's  largest  wool  producer,  had  a  clip 
of  over  1,410  million  lb.,  (the  Soviet  Union,  the  second  largest 
wool  producer,  is  estimated  to  have  had  a  clip  of  556  mill,  lb.) 
ind  New  Zealand's  wool  production  was  475  million  lb.  during 
die  1955-6  season. 


GERARDSON  LIMITED 

are  reliable  top-makers,  specialising  in  qualities 
58's  —  70's,  both  Schlumberger  Drycomb^  and 
Noble  Oilcombed. 

CUMBERLAND  WORKS, 
CEMETERY  ROAD,  BRADFORD  8. 

TELEGRAMS:  GERTOPS  BRADFORD. 
TELEPHONE:  BRADFORD  46371-2-3. 
TELEX:  BRADFORD  51233. 


WILSON  &  HERDAN  LTD 

BRADFORD  :  ENGLAND 

YARNS 

For  Weaving  and  Hosiery 

HAlK^miE  WOOLS 

Of  Every  Description 

TOPS 

For  High  Class  Yarns 

FAR  EASTERN- MARKETS 

Specially  Catered  For 

TELEGRAMS  :  FILATURE 

•Phones  :  2678  1 /2 


THOMAS  BURNLEY  &  SONS  Ltd. 

GOMERSAL,  nr.  LEEDS,  England 
Established  1752 

WOOLCOMBERS 

AND 

TOPMAKERS 

French  and  Noblecombed 

WORSTED  SPINNERS 

White  and  Coloured 
English  and  Continental  Systems 

DYERS 

EXPORTERS  TO  ALL  MARKETS 
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UNITED  (ONHERCUL  DANK 

LIMITED 

(Incorporated  in  India.  Liability  of  members  is  limited) 

Head  Office: 

2  ROYAL  EXCHAIVGE,  CALCUTTA 

London  Office: 

12  NICHOLAS  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C.4 

• 

G.  D.  BIRLA,  Esq.,  Chairman 

AUTHORISED  CAPITAL  Rs.SO.OOO.OOO 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL .  R$.40.000,000 

PAID-UP  CAPITAL  R$.20.000.000 

RESERVE  FUND  Rs.  9,500,000 

• 

With  Branches  at  the  leading  centres  of  Industry  and  Commerce  in  India,  Pakistan,  Malaya,  Burma 
and  Hong  Kong,  The  United  Commercial  Bank  is  well  equipped  to  serve  Banks,  Commercial 

Institutions  and  individuals  carrying  on  business  with  the  East  or  intending  to  open  connections  there. 

S.  T.  SADASIVAN,  Esq.,  General  Manager 

=  g=j=gig:=;=  =,=sag»i5====as=gsg5======sg=gssssgggg=s===sa»5s^^ 
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I 

for  a  dependable  supply  of 
high  quality 


FLUORSPAR 

year  in  and  year  out 

f\r 

FYAM  Nr.  bntrnc-  -fluqwdm: 

- -  FYAM  281-^81 
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SWISS  INDUSTRIES  FAIR 
AND  ASIA 


EQUIPMENT  IN  THE  WHOLE  WORLD 


krHF.  40th  Swiss  Industries  Fair  at  Basle  which  took  place 

I  ^  A  •%«•«!  f  .4  on  ■noni'AfeiarA 


~  between  April  14  and  24  was  an  impressive  show  of  the 
variety  and  quality  of  Swiss  industrial  products.  Over  2,500 
firms  of  21  different  industries  exhibited  their  goods.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  diplomatic  representatives  of  Asian  countries  in 
Switzerland,  many  businessmen  from  Asian  countries  came 
to  the  Fair.  There  were  buyers  from  countries,  including 
Pakistan,  Burma,  Cambodia,  Philippines  and  South  Viet  Nam. 
which  were  not  represented  last  year.  The  quality  of  Swiss 
goods  enjoys  a  high  reputation  in  Asian  countries,  and  the 
following  table  shows  that  in  1955  Switzerland's  exports  to 
most  of  the  Asian  countries  continued  to  increase: 


1954  1955 

all  figures  in  million 
Swiss  Francs 


India 

Pakistan 

Ceylon 

Singapore  ... 

Malaya 

Burma 

Thailand  ... 

Indo-China 

Indonesia  ... 

Philippines 

China 

Japan 

South  Korea 


Alternating  current  meters.  Direct  current 
meters.  Special  tariff  meters.  Prepayment 
meters  and  switches.  Testing  equipment 
Maximum  demand  recorders:  •MAXI¬ 
PRINT,.  .MAXIGRAPH,  and  -PRINTO- 
MAXIGRAPH*.  Remote  metering  and  re¬ 
mote  control  installations.Tariff  clocks  and 
time  switches.  Contactors  and  relays. 
Instrument  transformers. 

Thermostats  and  motorised  valves.  Oil  bur¬ 
ner  controllers.  Automatic  heating  control 
systems  .SIGMA.,  Registering  steam, 
water  and  gas  flowmeters.  Ring  balances 
•GIROTUBE.,  Flue  gas  analysers.  Pyro¬ 
meters  and  resistance-type  thermometers. 
Central  remote  temperature » indicating 
stations.  Electrical  measuring  instruments 
and  multi-point  recorders  for  heating  ap¬ 
plications.  Chopper  bar  controllers. 


Despite  a  very  high  level  of  wages  in  Switzerland  her 
industries  compete  successfully  in  world  markets,  and.  in 
fact,  most  Swiss  industries  possess  full  order  books,  while  a 
number  of  firms  are  expanding  their  production  capacity.  The 
Swiss  watchmaking  indtistry,  the  exports  of  which  occupy  an 
important  place  in  the  country’s  total  exports  to  Asia,  was 
represented  by  216  firms.  Several  textile  manufacturers’  asso¬ 
ciations  had  attractive  displays  and  the  publicity  for  tourism 
in  Switzerland  was  very  tastefully  done. 

There  were  exhibits  of  many  capital  goods  of  interest  to 
Asian  countries  for  their  industrial  development.  The  textile 
machinery  industry  which  is  the  oldest  branch  of  the  Swiss 
engineering  industry  and  the  output  of  which  is  mainly  for 
Hcport  was  fully  represented  at  the  Fair.  This  industry  showed 
nany  innovations  for  the  spinning,  weaving  and  finishing 
industries.  Some  of  the  new  machines  were  demonstrated  in 
action,  as  for  instance  those  for  the  timber  and  wood-working 
industries.  The  general  engineering  and  electrical  industries 
iiad  many  new  products  on  show,  and  buyers  from  Asian 
M)untries  have  expressed  their  interest  in  some  of  these  goods. 

In  the  electrical  section  Landis  &  Gyr  A.G.,  Zug,  ex- 
libited  a  wide  range  of  products,  including  various  types  of 
neters.  electric  control  apparatus,  switchgear,  relays,  fuses, 
ime  switches,  thermostats,  and  temperature  measuring  instru- 
nents.  A  few  years  ago  they  started  manufacturing  measuring 
nstruments  for  nuclear  physics. 


REPRESENTATIVES  IN 


AFGHANISTAN,  AUSTRALIA.  CEYLON, 
CHINA.  INDIA,  INDONESIA,  IRAQ,  JAPAN, 
LEBANON.  NEW  ZEALAND.  PAKISTAN. 
PERSIA,  SYRIA.  THAILAND,  TURKEY 


In  2912. 


Hollomsteel 
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PREMIER 
ACETYLENE 
LAMPS  . 


KEY  TO 
IHDUSTRY 


predecessor. 


The  Premier  Lamp  & 
Engineering  Co.  Ltd. 

MOORFIELD  WORKS 
ARMLEY  *  LEEDS  12 
ENGLAND 


It  is  impossible  to  judge  from  statistics 
alone  how  far  India’s  traditional  industries 
are  being  reshaped  by  Western  machines 
and  methods.  A  first  hand  experience  of 
Indian  life  and  commerce,  like  that 
of  the  National  Bank  of  India,  is  needed 
to  put  facts  into  perspective. 

Enquiries  about  trade  here,  or  with 
any  other  country  which  is  served  by 
the  Bank,  are  welcomed  at  the 
Head  Office  or  at  any  branch. 


NATIONAL  BANK  OF  INDIA  LIMITED 

Head  Office:  26,  BISHOPSGATE,  LONDON,  E.C.2 
iVest  End  ( London)  Branch:  13,  ST.  JAMES’S  SQUARE,  S.W.l 
Branches  in : 

INDIA.  PAKISTAN.  CEYLON,  BURMA,  KENYA.  TANGANYIKA.  ZANZIBAR.  UGANDA, 
ADEN  AND  SOMALILAND  PROTECTORATE 
Bankers  to  the  Goyernmetu  In  : 

ADEN.  KENYA  COLONY.  UGANDA.  ZANZIBAR 
AND  SOMALILAND  PROTECTORATE 
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DIESEL  HYDRAULIC  LOCOMOTIVES  FOR  INDIA 


aid  to  further  study  in  the  possible  adoption  of  additional  line 
service  diesels  on  other  metre  gauge  routes. 

For  the  opening  up  of  new  territory  of  this  nature,  the 
diesel  hydraulic  locomotive  has  a  quite  definite  advantage  over 
the  diesel  electric  unit  in  so  far  as  the  electrical  system  and 
components  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Simplicity  in  main¬ 
tenance  is  therefore  achieved  at  the  outset  without  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  having  to  engage  specialised  electrical  personnel  to 
undertake  the  maintenance  of  diesel  locomotives  operating  in 
remote  areas.  This  is  a  point  very  much  worth  bearing  in 
mind  when  considering  the  breaking  of  new  territory.  With 
the  minimum  of  basic  training,  any  good  diesel  engine  fitter 
would  be  in  a  position  to  maintain  and  keep  in  order  a 
modern  hydraulic  transmission  whereas  this  same  fitter  would 
be  quite  incapable  of  keeping  up  to  scratch  the  components 
of  an  electrical  transmission  system. 

An  order  for  20  diesel  locomotives  therefore  was  placed 
with  the  North  British  Locomotive  Co.  and  these  have  now 
been  delivered.  In  order  to  keep  within  an  axle  load  of  11 
tons,  a  double-bogie  four-axle  design  was  adopted,  with  drive 
to  all  axles  from  one  engine  and  one  set  of  hydraulic  trans¬ 
mission.  Multiple-unit  control  is  embodied,  so  that  two  loco¬ 
motives.  with  a  combined  starting  tractive  effort  approaching 
50.0001b.,  can  be  driven  by  one  crew.  Top  speed  is  55  m.p.h., 
maximum  height  lift.  2iin.  and  overall  width  9ft. 

The  engine  is  of  the  12  RPHX  type  with  12  cylinders,  run¬ 
ning  at  1,250  r.p.m.  and  pressure-charged  on  exhaust -gas 


4T  the  opening  of  the  Bhuj-Gandhidham  section  of  the 
‘^Kandla  Deesa  Railway,  Mr.  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri,  the 
Minister  of  Railways  and  Transport,  spoke  of  the  five  year 
plan  for  the  introduction  of  5,000  miles  of  new  line  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  development  of  Indian  Railways.  One  of 
these  sections  is  the  new  Deesa-Kandia  line  which  is  a  170 
mile  prolongation  of  the  17  mile  metre  gauge  branch  from 
Fklanpur  to  Deesa.  Palanpur  is  on  the  Ahmedabad-Delhi  line 
and  Kandla  is  the  new  Indian  North  Western  port  located  in 
the  Gulf  of  Cutch. 

Bhuj,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Cutch,  is  now 
provided  with  a  through  link  to  the  rest  of  India  by  rail,  also 
a  direct  rail  link  to  the  new  and  growing  port  of  Kandla.  It 
is  anticipated  that  traffic  will  develop  considerably  from  the 
port  of  Kandla  and  there  are  new  plans  afoot  to  join  the 
metre  gauge  systems  in  Jodphur  with  the  system  in  Cutch, 
thus  giving  a  direct  rail  link  to  Delhi. 

The  Kandla  Deesa  Railway  was  first  put  into  service  with 
steam  locomotives  as  an  interim  measure  until  delivery  was 
obtained  of  the  new  diesel  hydraulic  locomotives  supplied  by 
the  North  British  Locomotive  Company  Limited,  Glasgow. 
The  line  has  now  gone  over  completely  to  the  employment 
of  diesel  hydraulic  locomotives  and  the  capacity  of  the  line  in 
terms  of  handling  traffic  has  in  fact  been  greatly  increased 
by  this  measure  alone.  This  was  the  largest  single  order  for 
diesel  locomotives  placed  by  Indian  Railways,  and  the  per¬ 
formance  of  these  locomotives  will  be  carefully  watched  as  an 


One  of  twenty - 

Supplied  to  the  Western  Railway  of  India 


These  625  h.p.  diesel. hydraulic  locomotives  built  by 
The  North  British  Locomotive  Company,  are  fitted  with 


VACUUM  CONTROLLED  AIR  BRAKES 


tsigned  and  made  in  England  by 

fESTINGHOUSE  BRAKE 


82  York  Way,  Kings  Cross,  London,  N.1 
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principles.  Under  normal  atmospheric  conditions  in  Europe 
this  engine  is  set  to  give  625  b.h.p.  at  1,250  r.p.m.  but  here 
is  derated  to  605  b.h.p.  at  the  same  speed  to  suit  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  Cutch  area.  A  Westinghouse  vacuum-controlled 
straight  air  brake  is  fitted. 

The  Voith-North  British  type  L36r  hydraulic  trans¬ 
mission  contains  three  torque  converters.  One  converter  is 
filled  as  another  is  emptied  and  the  change  is  made  without 
interruption  in  the  transmission  of  torque  to  the  wheels.  The 
control  desk  is  arranged  for  driving  in  either  direction. 
Throttle,  reversing,  air  brake,  and  vacuum  brake  handies  are 
duplicated  on  both  sides,  gauges,  instruments,  light  switches 
and  warning  lights  are  all  grouped  on  an  instrument  panel 
above  the  driver’s  desk. 

Automatic  safeguards  protect  the  engine  against  excessive 
oil  or  water  temperatures,  loss  of  water,  loss  of  oil  pressure 
or  excessive  engine  speed.  Failure  of  vacuum  or  air  pressure 
prevents  the  engine  being  used  to  drive  the  locomotive  though 
it  can  still  be  used  to  drive  the  compressor  and  exhausters. 


Hong  Kong^s  Trade  in 
Woollen  Fabric^, 

The  two-way  trade  of  Hong  Kong  in  woollen  fabrics 
and  the  importance  of  this  Crown  Colony  as  a  centre  of  inter¬ 
national  trade  in  these  goods  can  be  seen  from  the  following 
figures  which  cover  the  export  and  import  trade  in  1955. 

Woollen  suitings,  tweeds  and  worsted:  Hong  Kong’s 
imports  amounted  to  2,540,792  sq.  yds.  to  the  value  of 
HK$34  millions.  The  imports  included  1,431,370  sq.  yds. 
from  the  UK  and  1,064,708  sq.  yds.  from  Japan.  Hong 
Kong’s  exports  of  these  goods  amounted  to  93,349  sq.  yds. 
to  the  value  of  HK$1.2  million.  The  main  export  market 
was  Formosa  (67,784  sq.  yds.). 

Other  fabrics  wholly  of  wool:  Hong  Kong’s  Imports 
amounted  to  3,455,163  sq.  yds.  to  the  value  of  HK$44 
million  including  1,266,797  sq.  yds.  from  the  UK  and 
2,103,203  sq.  yds  from  Japan.  Hong  Kong  exported  368,838 
sq.  yds.  of  these  goods  worth  HK$6.2  million.  The  main 
export  markets  were  South  Korea  (98,078  sq.  yds.),  US 
Oceania  (74,856  sq.  yds.),  as  well  as  Formosa  and  Japan. 

Fabrics  of  wool  mixed  with  other  textile  fibres:  Hong 
Kong’s  imports  amounted  to  3,144,438  sq.  yds.  to  the  value 
of  HK$17.1  million  and  included  1,295,371  sq.  yds.  from  the 
UK,  1,090,245  sq.  yds  from  Italy,  and  602,322  sq.  yds  from 
Japan.  Hong  Kong’s  exports  of  these  goods  amounted  to 
289,163  sq.  yds  worth  HK$1.5  million.  The  main  markets 
were  Indo-China  (50,334  sq.  yds.),  Formosa  (42,727  sq.  yds.), 
US  Oceania  (94,440  sq.  yds.). 

During  the  first  two  months  of  1956  UK  exports  of 
woollen  and  worsted  yams  and  woven  fabrics  to  Hong  Kong 
reached  the  value  of  £454,364  as  against  £387,214  during 
the  corresponding  period  of  1955.  The  1956  exports  included 
48,156  lb.  worsted  yam  worth  £34,684,  415,000  sq.  yds. 
woven  woollen  fabrics  worth  £268,270,  180,000  sq.  yds. 
woven  worsted  fabrics  worth  £129,063. 
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World  Bank  Loans 

pURING  the  period  July  1,  1955  to  January  31,  1956,  the 
^Bank  made  15  loans  aggregating  the  equivalent  of  $146.3 
million.  Asian  countries  who  received  loans  were  Japan, 
Pakistan  and  Thailand.  This  brought  the  number  of  loans 
since  the  start  of  operations  to  139  in  41  countries,  and 
raised  the  gross  total  of  commitments  to  $2,470.4  million. 

lapan 

On  October  25,  1955,  the  World  Bank  made  a  loan  of 
$5.3  million  to  assist  in  financing  the  modernisation  of  steel 
plate  rolling  facilities  of  the  Yawata  Iron  and  Steel  Co.  Ltd., 
of  Japan.  The  loan  was  made  to  the  Japan  Development  Bank 
which  will  re-lend  the  proceeds  to  the  Yawata  Company. 

The  loan  is  financing  the  importation  of  equipment  for  a 
modem  steel  plate  mill  which  is  being  installed  at  the  com¬ 
pany’s  plant  at  the  city  of  Yawata  on  Kyushu  Island.  Total 
cost  of  the  projea  will  be  roughly  $15.6  million.  The  new 
mill  will  replace  three  outmoded  plate  mills;  it  will  have  a 
somewhat  greater  productive  capacity  than  the  combined 
output  of  the  three  old  mills  and  will  produce  better  quality 
steel  plate  at  substantially  lower  cost.  It  is  expected  that 
savings  in  production  costs  will  equal  more  than  $3  million 
annually.  Installation  of  the  new  plate  mill  is  part  of  an 
extensive  plant  improvement  programme  being  undertaken 
)y  the  Yawata  Company,  Japan’s  oldest  and  largest '  steel 
enterprise.  This  loan  is  for  a  term  of  15  years  and  bears 
interest  of  4|  percent  per  annum.  Amortisation  will  begin 
in  March,  1958. 

Pakistan 

On  August  4,  1955,  the  Bank  made  two  loans  in  Pakis¬ 
tan,  totalling  the  equivalent  of  $19  million.  A  loan  of  $14.8 
million  was  for  port  improvements  at  Karachi.  The  loan  will 
pay  for  imported  equipment,  materials  and  ser\’ices  needed 
to  reconstrua  and  modernise  the  cargo  berths  and  handling 
facilities  of  Karachi’s  east  wharves. 

Karachi  is  the  only  port  of  West  Pakistan,  and  the  east 
whar\es  handle  60  percent  of  the  traffic  that  passes  through 
the  port.  The  wharves  were  built  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
Jnd  have  so  deteriorated  that  improvements  are  needed  to 
avoid  serious  interruption  in  the  normal  flow  of  goods  into 
and  out  of  West  Pakistan.  The  project  being  financed  will 
facilitate  the  movement  of  freight,  speed  up  the  turn-around 
time  of  vessels  and  increase  the  capacity  of  the  port. 

The  projea  includes  the  replacement  of  13  existing 
henhs,  the  construaion  of  a  modem  concrete  quay  wall,  new 
storage  facilities,  access  roads,  railway  tracks,  the  acquisition 
portal  aanes,  the  provision  of  utilities,  workshops  and  an 
idditional  office  building.  The  entire  projea  is  scheduled  for 
^tnpletion  by  1962.  The  loan  was  made  to  the  Trustees  of 
the  Port  of  Karachi,  and  the  Port  Trust  will  finance  the  local 
currency  costs  from  its  own  earnings  and  reserves.  The  loan 
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to  Asian  Countries 

Amortisation  will  begin  in  June,  1960. 

The  other  loan  was  one  of  $4.2  million  in  various  cur¬ 
rencies  to  the  Karnafuli  Paper  Mills  Limited  to  finance  part 
of  the  foreign  exchange  costs  incurred  in  the  construction  of 
a  pulp  and  paper  mill  in  East  Pakistan.  The  Company  was 
launched  by  the  Government  but,  in  line  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  policy  of  transferring  industrial  enterprises  to  private 
hands  as  rapidly  as  practicable,  a  majority  of  the  shares  have 
been  sold  to  private  investors.  The  mill  is  designed  to  pro¬ 
duce  from  bamboo  30,000  tons  of  writing  and  wrapping 
paper  a  year.  In  the  past,  Pakistan  has  had  to  import  all  of 
its  paper. 

Thaitand 

On  August  9,  1955,  the  Bank  made  a  loan  of  $12  million 
in  various  currencies  to  the  State  Railway  of  Thailand  to 
help  finance  a  $60  million  five-year  investment  programme. 
The  programme  consists  of  top  priority  items  only,  and  in¬ 
cludes  both  the  rehabilitation  of  physical  properties  and  im¬ 
provement  in  the  railway’s  operators,  management  and 
administration. 

The  loan  will  pay  part  of  the  foreign  exchange  costs  of 
a  programme  providing  for  the  renewal  of  rails  on  875  miles 
of  track;  the  purchase  of  30  diesel  locomotives,  170  passenger 
coaches  and  844  freight  cars;  the  installation  of  5,200  auto¬ 
matic  couplers  in  place  of  the  obsolete  type  now  in  use;  and 
the  establishment  of  an  up-to-date  telecommunicatiims 
system.  In  addition,  bridges  and  buildings  will  be  construaed, 
yards  remodelled  and  sidings  extended.  The  remainder  of  the 
cost  of  the  progranune  will  be  met  from  the  earnings  and 
reserves  of  the  State  Railway. 

The  programme  is  being  undertaken  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  the  railway  and  enable  it  to  handle  increasing 
traffic.  The  railways  are  the  backbone  of  the  transportation 
system  and  play  an  important  part  in  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  Thailand.  They  are  the  only  means  of  transport 
linking  all  important  regions  and  because  the  system  centres 
on  Bangkok,  the  largest  seaport,  they  are  important  to  inter¬ 
national  as  well  as  domestic  trade.  The  loan  is  for  a  term  of 
15  years  and  bears  interest  of  4j  percent.  Amortisation  will 
begin  in  August,  1958. 

In  May,  the  World  Bank  made  two  loans  totalling 
$19,350,000  for  the  improvement  of  Burma’s  transport 
system.  These  are  the  first  Bank  loans  in  Burma,  and  the 
funds  will  be  used  mainly  for  the  reconstruction  of  installa¬ 
tions  and  properties  destroyed  during  the  second  World  War. 

One  loan,  of  $14  million,  was  made  to  the  G)imnis- 
sioners  for  the  Port  of  Rangoon  and  is  guaranteed  by  the 
Government.  This  loan  will  help  to  finance  the  reconstruction 
of  cargo  berths  and  storage  facilities  at  the  Port  of  Rangoon, 
and  the  purchase  of  floating  equipment,  such  as  dredges  and 
tugs,  for  harbour  operations.  The  second  loan,  of  $5,350,000, 


s  for  a  term  of  25  years  and  bears  interest  of  4|  percent,  was  made  to  the  Union  of  Burma.  It  will  pay  for  freight  cars. 
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diesel  railcars  and  bridge  construaion  materials  for  a  r. 
habilitation  and  development  programme  being  carried  ou 
by  the  Burma  Railways. 

Improvement  of  transport  is  of  high  priority  in  the 
development  plans  of  the  Burmese  Government.  The  Port  o( 
Rangoon  is  Burma’s  chief  seaport  and  handles  four-fifths  d 
the  country’s  foreign  trade.  The  projea  being  financed  will 
increase  the  capacity  of  the  port,  facilitate  the  movement  of 
freight,  speed-up  the  turn-around  time  of  vessels  and  provii 
better  and  safer  service  to  ships  calling  in  port.  The  railway; 
carry  the  bulk  of  Burma’s  passenger  and  freight  traffic.  Th 
programme  being  undertaken  will  improve  the  services  and 
efficiency  of  the  railways,  especially  the  movement  of  ria, 
timber  and  minerals  destined  for  expon. 


From  ancient  days  the  Island  of  Ceylon  has 
been  known  for  its  wealth  in  gems  and  spices,  and 
merchants  from  Greece,  Rome  and  China  carried 
these  wares  to  distant  markets. 


To-day,  the  principal  exports  consist  of  quality 
teas,  rubber,  coconut  products  and  high  grade 
graphite,  ^ylon  impons  foodstuffs,  textiles, 
machinery,  electrical  goods,  fertilisers,  and  a 
variety  of  consumer  goods  from  every  comer  of 
the  globe. 


If  you  are  interested  in  Ceylon  trade  or  travel, 
the  London  Branch  of  the  Bank  of  Ceylon  at  4 
Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C.4,  will  be  pleased  to 
assist  you. 
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Harvest  for  Progress 


As  the  population  of  the  world  increases  so  must  the 
production  of  food.  Forests  must  be  cleared,  marshes  drained,  deserts 
irrigated;  the  rival  hunger  of  insects  and  weeds  must 
be  fought,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  restored  and  maintained. 
In  all  these  tasks  petroleum,  source  of  power  and 
lubrication  for  agriculture’s  machinery,  of  chemicals  as  farming’s  allies,  is 
contributing  to  the  greater  harvest  on  which  progress  depends. 


But  progress  is  its  own  taskmaster,  generating  new  and  changing 

demands  for  oil.  Rich  in  experience,  resources  and  skilled  personnel 
Shell,  in  all  its  world-wide  operations,  is  geared  to  the 

task  and  to  the  responsibility  of  meeting  those  demands. 

serving  progress 

THE  SHELL  PETROLEUM  COMPANY  LIMITED  •  ST.  HELEN’S  COURT  •  LONDON  E.C.3 
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TRADE,  FINANCE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  NOTES 


Chinese  Coal  for  Pakistan 
A  contract  under  which  China  will  ex¬ 
port  300,000  long  tons  of  coal  to  Pakistan 
was  signed  in  Karachi  last  month  between  ' 
representatives  of  the  two  Governments. 
In  April,  China  signed  a  contract  to 
supply  Pakistan  with  125,000  long  tons 
of  coal. 


value),  cotton  fabrics  (11.9%),  clothes 
(5.4%),  ships  (4.9%),  fish  (4.2%),  spun 
rayon  fabrics  (4.1%),  and  rayon  filament 
fabrics  (3.2%);  and  the  principal  import 
goods  were  raw  cotton  (14.6%),  petroleum 
(9.5%),  rice  (7.8%),  wool  (6.6%),  wheat 
(6.2%),  sugar  (4.8%),  and  iron  ore  (3.8%). 
Australia’s  Trade  Deficit 


increase  in  Japan’s  Imports 

The  Ministry  of  Finance’s  customs 
statistics  reveal  that,  during  the  1955  fis¬ 
cal  year,  Japan’s  total  exports  of 
$2,137,442,(X)0  were  the  highest  since  the 

war,  but  her  imports  with  an  aggregate 
of  $2,586,103,000,  exceeded  exports  by 
$448,661,000.  The  unfavourable  balance 

was,  however,  appreciably  less  when 
compared  with  the  excess  imports  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  which  had  been 
$534,808,000. 

The  rise  in  both  exports  and  imports 
can  be  attributed  mainly  to  increased 
prosperity  overseas  which  accelerated  the 
shipments  of  Japanese  iron,  steel,  cotton 
fabrics,  clothes,  vessels,  etc.;  and  in  turn, 
effected  her  increased  purchases  of  wool, 
foodstuffs,  petroleum  and  other  industrial 
raw  materials. 

The  chief  items  in  the  list  of  major 


In  the  nine  months  of  the  current  fiscal 
year  up  to  the  end  of  March,  Australia 
had  an  adverse  trade  balance  of  more 
than  £A75,000,000.  At  the  same  date  last 
year  the  deficit  was  just  over  £A38,(XX),()(X). 

Imports  for  the  nine  months  of  the 
present  fiscal  year  were  £A618,(XX),000, 
about  £A3,0(X),0(X)  more  than  for  the 
corresponding  nine  months  of  the 
previous  year.  However,  exports  at 
£A542,000,000  are  £A35,(X)0,000  below 
the  value  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

Australian  Businessman  in  Asia 

Mr.  N.  D.  Berrick,  Managing  Director 
of  Cobalide  (Industrial)  Pty.  Ltd.,  has 
recently  returned  to  Sydney  after  an  ex¬ 
tensive  business  trip  to  Asia.  Mr.  Derrick’s 
firm  specialises  in  the  manufacture  of 
hard  facing  welding  rods  and  electrodes. 

More  countries  are  industrialising  and 
developing  hydro-electric  and  irrigation 


the  use  of  the  hard  facing  process  as  a 
means  of  reducing  plant  operation  costa 
is  extending.  Mr.  Berrick  spent  six  weeb 
in  India,  during  which  he  travelled  6,000 
miles  and  visited  a  number  of  dams  and 
hydro  -  electric  projects,  including  the 
Bhakra  and  Matatila  Dams.  He  was  im¬ 
pressed  with  India’s  rate  of  industrial 
development. 

Mr.  Berrick,  who  is  regarded  in  Aust¬ 
ralia  as  an  authority  on  metal  wear 
problems,  was  invited  to  read  a  technical 
paper  before  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
Indian  Institute  of  Engineers  and  the 
Welding  Institute.  Other  places  he  visited 
were  Ceylon,  Singapore,  Malaya  and 
Hong  Kong. 

India  to  Increase  Imports  of  Machinci) 

Mr.  Karmarkur,  India’s  Minister  for 
Commerce,  declared  on  May  19  that  during 
the  next  five  years  India  might  have  to 
import  machinery  and  equipment  worth 
Rs.l5,()()0  million  (approx.  £1,125  million) 
Also  more  money  might  have  to  be  spent 
on  importing  raw  materials  for  basic  in¬ 
dustries.  The  Minister  estimated  that  ex¬ 
penditure  on  imports  of  machinery  during 
the  rest  of  the  year  would  be  Rs.600  million 
(approx.  £45  million)  more  than  the  figure 


exports  were  iron/steel  (12.2%  of  the  total  schemes,  said  Mr.  Berrick  and  as  a  result  for  the  whole  of  last  year. 
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WATER  for  Irrigation 

POWER  for  Fertilisers 
ATOMS  for  Peace 


The  Government  of  India  has 
announced  that  they  have  engaged 
this  company  to  report  on  Heavy 
Water  Production  at  Bhakra-Nangal 
and  other  places. 

Our  Chemical  Engineers  are  at  your 
service  to  help  with  many  other 
problems. 


mmn/f  limited 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEERS 

73  South  Audley  St,  London,  England. 
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Like  its  popuiar  predecessor  of  1955,  this  year’s 
“  Annual  ”  is  designed  as  a  concise  and  topical 
reference  book  on  Asia  to  fill  the  neeih  of 
businessmen  and  students  of  international  affairs. 

Ease  of  reference  by  uniform  sub-sections  under  the 
following  headings:  Geography  and  Climate,  Area  and 
Population,  Constitution,  Government  and  Political 
Parties,  Diplcanatic  Representation,  Agriculture,  Forestry, 
Development,  Industry,  Foreign  Trade,  Currency  and 
Banking,  Exchange  Control,  Import  Control,  Communi¬ 
cations,  Education,  National  Days,  Weights  and  Measures, 
etc. 
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EASTERN  WORLD’’ 

58  Paddington  Street,  London,  W.l 
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S^eam  NovigaHon 
CompanYi  Limited 


Regular  Cargo  Services 
between  INDIA-PAKISTAN  A  U.K.-CONTINENT 

Regular  Cargo  Service 

CONTINENT  TO  COLOMBO 

Regular  Cargo  &  Passenger  Coastal  Services 
between  INDIA-PAKISTAN.  BURMA  A  CEYLON 

General  Agents  u.K.  &  continent. 

SCINDIA  STEAMSHIPS  (lonoon)  LTD 


22  BILLITER 

Tel  .-Royal  6444. 


lONOON.  E  C.3 
Grams  -Jalanath,  Fen. 


MARTIN  STURCKEN  &  CO. 
GMBH  -  BREMEN 

Telegr.-Adr.:  Stuerex 
EXPORTERS  and  DISTRIBUTORS 

specializing  in 

AUTOSPARES  and  ACCESSORIES 
AUTO-TOOLS 

DIESEL  GENERATING  SETS 
RADIO-PARTS  and  other 
ELECTRICAL  ACCESSORIES 
TEXTILES 

IMPORTERS 

of 

PRODUCE 

AGENTS 

of 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  BOARD 
RANC^ 
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lOR  rut  rixim  industry 


METROPOLITAN  -VICKERS 


ELECTRICAL  CO  LTD  TRAEFORD  PARK  MANCHESTER.  17 


ONE  MOTOR 


MANY  USES 


Spciiilly  designed  for  the  textile  industry, 
Metrovick  Type  ‘L’  squirrel-cage  motors 
have  been  successfully  applied  to  weaving, 
carding,  winding,  drawing  and  combing. 
Totally  enclosed  Type  ‘L’  motors  have  a 
high  starting  torque  and  are  made  in  four 
frame  sizes  Write  for  Publication  i  J/j-i 

In  speeij^ing  Metrovick  equipment,  textile 
k  users  ensure  an  ^cient,  trouble-Jree  drive. 
\  Thn  obtain  also  the  advice  and  service  of 
'f  engineers  who  really  understand  the  problems 

cj  the  textile  industry  . 
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